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WILLIAM’S ETIQUETTE. 


A Case of New England Conscience. 


‘‘Wilful waste makes woeful want,’’ said the 
Widow Denison severely, looking significantly at 
two slices on the bread-plate and then at her son 
William, a stolid, healthy boy of twelve years. 
They were at breakfast together. Mrs. Denison 
always finished her meal before William was half 
through. 

His appetite did not now urge him to eat more, 
but he understood his mother’s meaning. She 
disliked to put two cut slices away in the bread- 
box, where they would become somewhat dry 
and stale before the next meal. So the boy, 
having one of those accommodating stomachs 
which, like a Boston street-car, can always take 
in more, reached for one slice, buttered it, and 
ate it without a sign of discontent. 

Willing to please his mother completely he then 
put forth his hand for the one remaining slice. 
But she checked him with a look of some horror 
and said, ‘‘Always leave one piece of anything 
for manners, William; remember that.” 

As he, abashed, drew back his hand she closed 
her palms together just in front of her chin, shut 
her eyes and said very solemnly, “O Lord, for 
what we have received make us truly thankful.” 
With this grace breakfast always ended. 

The two maxims remained fixed in William's 
mind as rules for conduct at table, but he 
slightly erred in his understanding of their bear- 
ing. He was one of those slow-witted boys who 
tenaciously hold any idea after once grasping it. 
He was also very dutiful and reverential to his 
mother. Her genuine piety and formal religious 
observances gave such a sanction to all her 
wishes and commands that William felt it would 
be not merely disobedience but impiety to vary 
from anything he understood her to have ordained. 

Mrs. Denison had but a little income, to which 
she added by taking in sewing that she might be 
able to provide for her healthy boy and herself. 
It was necessary for them to live very frugally. 
But she was a considerate mother. Knowing 
that a strong, growing boy increases in appetite 
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| kitchen again and returned with two slices more. 
| . 
| She was hospitably 





| unsatisfied or taking the last slice on the plate. 


| awful eves. 
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| those two péibion, If he duets fail her, then the | 
wilful waste that brings woeful want would ensue. 
Without a sign of his real reluctance, he buttered 
the slices one after the other, and had fairly 
begun on the second when his aunt visited the 


concealing her wonder at 
ed that no nephew 
of hers should have to choose between rising 





William looked at his aunt very solemnly and 
saw in her face a serious resignation which he 
interpreted as severe expectation that he would 
not be guilty of wilful waste. He remembered 
his mother’s parting words, firmly determined 
to be true to her maxims, and attacked the bread 
with all the good will he could summon. Indeed, 
he had again cleared the plate, except of the slice 
for manners, when Aunt Jessica put three more 
slices on the plate, and gazed at him with truly 
She was reckoning that a large extra 
baking would be needed every week of William’s 
Visit. 

William’s waist-belt had been troubling him; 
now he blushed furiously as he let it out three 
holes. Aunt Jessica gasped with astonished | 
disgust at such a greedy boy! He had scarcely 
buttered the first of the three fresh slices when | 
she indignantly marched out, came back and put | 
six more on the plate, all cut very thick. At the | 
same time she set down a large, fresh pat of 
butter. 

William laid down the slice in hand, from 
which he had woefully bitten one half-circle. He | 
could not swallow the piece in his mouth. The 
prospect was too appalling. His courage failed ; 





| tears came into his eyes; even the deep dread of 


with his years, she added one slice to the bread- | 


plate every six months till he was over fourteen 
years’old. 


Still William always consistently avoided the 


| was cryin’ "cause you give me such a lot more’n 


wilful waste against which he had been advised 


by his good mother. He invariably ate all except 
the one slice for manners, for he was not a boy 
to question his mother’s judgment. As she put 
just so much bread on the plate that meant to 
him that she expected him to eat it, all except 
the piece for manners, which was always on top 
of the slices for his next meal. 

In this dutiful course William had grown when 
fate and his mother ordained that he should go 
for a month’s visit to his childless Aunt Jessica, 
alsoa widow. The last thing his mother told him 
before he trudged away to the railway station 
was, “William, don’t forget your manners. 
Your Aunt Jessica's kind of particular. She’sa 
great one for etiquette, and she aint much better 
off than we be—so don’t waste nothing while 
you're there.” 

William at once found Aunt Jessica to be 
particular. She opened the front door for him, 


kissed him, asked after his mother's health, and | 


yet held his hand firmly all the time so that he 


could not enter till he had sedulously complied | 


with her request that he should wipe his shoes, 
which were not muddy, very carefully on the 
door-mat. More awe fell on William when she 


led him up-stairs to his bedroom, which contained 


a wash-stand, 


basin and pitcher—he had been | 


s ® * ® | 
accustomed to wash in the tin hand-basin in the 


outer kitchen at home. 
“After 
and brushed your hair 
right down to dinner,” 
solemnity like his mother’s, and he felt that his 
table manners would be closely watched in an 
establishment on such a scale as this. 


nicely, you can come | 
said Aunt Jessica with | 


| 





The dinner consisted of ham and eggs, potatoes, | 


green peas and bread. William was hungry, 
but still rather glad to see that Aunt Jessica did 


not estimate his need for bread so highly as was | beginner always ‘to praise the works of Pietro 


his mother’s recent custom. She had been giving 
him at least a slice too much during the current 
six months, and as a matter of duty, he ate all 
except the last slice for manners. 

When William had eaten his ham and eggs, 
potatoes and peas, he went industriously at the 
bread and butter, really eager tu finish his meal 
and go forth into the surrounding and unknown 
village of Stouffville. At last but one slice for 
manners remained, William being contentedly 
engaged on the other. He felt sure Aunt Jessica 
was regarding him with approval and would look 
at him with more when he should have abstained 
from the last slice. Just then she rose, went out 
into the kitchen, came back with two slices of 
bread and added them to the plate. 

William was no boy to flinch. It was plain to 
his mind that Aunt Jessica expected him to eat 


| 


| it was real, 


| vince any artist that you consider his work the 
you've washed your hands and face | absolute mirror of truth, even though he thereby 


what Aunt Jessica would think, and what his 
mother would say on hearing of his conduct, 
could not restrain his protest. Bolting his 
mouthful so hastily as to increase Aunt Jessica's 
wonder at his appetite, he burst out fairly crying, 
“Oh, Aunt Jessica, I don’t believe I can eat it all!" 

“Well, of all the greedy gluttons ever I see!” 
cried Aunt Jessica, her patience quite gone. 
“Cryin’ ‘cause he can’t eat it all. Eat near a 
loaf more already than any big man ort to eat! 
Let out his waist-belt so’s he could hold more. 
A-cryin’ ‘cause he aint capable of stuffin’ hisself 
to the bustin’ p’int! I thought Elvira Denison | 
had some will of her own—but a-lettin’ a boy 
grow up a regular shoat for eatin’! Or, say, is 
it you don’t get enough never to home, and now 
you're natrilly bound to git filled up for onct, if 
it kills you? Can't eat it, says you! Take all 
the afternoon to eat it if you want to, William— | 
Lord knows I aint wantin’ to stint you!”’ 

“But I don’t want to,”’ cried poor William, 
who had sat as if paralyzed by the tirade. ‘I 





I wanted already, and I can’t eat no more!” 

“Good land, boy! What you talkin’ about? 
You don’t mean to say you've been eatin’ to 
please me ?"’ 

Then William slowly explained until Aunt 
Jessica had fully understood a situation so 
unheard of. Her admiration for William’s 
devotion to principle was quite enthusiastic at 
the end. 

“Well, of all the dootiful boys you do beat | 
‘em, William!"’ she said. ‘It was against wilful 
waste you was. And for manners! Well, I'm | 
all for etiquette myself, and dooty, too, Lord 
knows. But a-bustin’ a person’s self to do his 
dooty! Why, you’re a kind of hero, William, | 
and I'm real proud of you, now I see your | 
meanin’. Only you've got hold of the two 
ideas a bit wrong, somehow;"’ and then she | 
philosophized on wilful waste and table manners 
so wisely that William never afterward, either at 
home or abroad, ate anything more than he 


found desirable. Epwarp McTavisu. 
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CLEVERLY DECEIVED. 


When a great artist painted on canvas a fly so 
natural that the first observer went forward to 
brush it away, this was a triumph of realism. 
There is perhaps no flattery so great as to con- 


incur some reproach for making it so natural. 
When Mrs. Jameson was a very young woman 
she visited Italy, and wrote there an account of | 
her travels which she called the work of an | 
“Ennuyée.” It was *‘not so deep as a well,” and | 
as one writer says, her criticisms were so con- 
ventional that they hardly got beyond the rule 
laid down by Goldsmith, when he advised the 


Perugino, and to say that the picture could doubt- 
less have been improved had the painter bestowed 
more pains on it.’” 

Nevertheless, the book was attractive because 
and it had a brilliant success. So 
fresh and vivid were some of the pages that the 
preacher, Edward Irving, devoured it eagerly, 
and laid it down, deeply moved by the griefs and 
the early death of the poor Ennuyée. A few days 
later he met Mrs. Jameson at the house of Basil 
Montagu, and was presented to her, and told that 
she was the Ennuyée of the diary. 

His face fell, and he turned to the master of 
the house and reproached him for having allowed 
him to suffer so over the griefs of a heroine whom 
he believed to be buried in a convent garden. 

‘“Sir,”’ said he, “I cannot forgive you! You 
have robbed me of my honest tears.”’ | 
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POLLY. 


In Three Parts. — Part I. 


The Sewing -Circle.— Mrs. Lapham’s Forebodings 
Her Nephew. — Polly’s First Great Idea. 





Mis’ 


to hear 
it, I must say! 
It doos seem’s 
though you’d 
had your share 

of affliction !”” 
Mrs. 
Dodge habitually 
emphasized many 


sorry 


of her words, which | 


gave people an im- 
pression of pecullar 
sincerity and warmth 
in her remarks; a perfectly correct impression, 
too. Her needle being quite as energetic as her 
tongue, she was a valuable member of the sewing- 
circle, at which function she was now assisting 
with much spirit. 

Mrs. Lapham accepted this tribute to her many 
trials with becoming modesty. She was a dull, 
colorless woman, whose sole distinction lay in the 
visitations of affliction. She was sewing slowly 
on a very long seam, which occupation was 
typical of her course of life. 
in response to her neighbor's words of sympathy, 
and said : 

“Tt did seem hard that it should have been 
Dan, just as he was beginning to be a help to his 
uncle, and all. But I s’pose we'd ought to have 
been prepared for it.” 

“There’s been quite a pause in the death-roll,”’ 
the Widow Criswell observed. 
in sewing a button on a boy’s jacket with a black 
thread. 

‘“‘How long is it since Eliza went ?”’ 
Louisa Ricker, pursuing the widow's 
thought. 

“Seven years this month. She began to cough 
at Christmas, and by Washington’s Birthday she 
was in her grave.” 

“And Jane? They didn’t go far apart?” 

‘No, Jane died eleven months before Eliza; 
and their mother went three years before that, 
and their father when Dan was a baby; that’s 
goin’ on sixteen years.”” 

‘Well, you have had a hard time, I til? say! 
exclaimed Mrs. Dodge. ‘“‘Your Martha losing 
her little girl, and John’s wife breaking her collar- 
bone and all, and now this to be gone through 
with! I should think you'd feel discouraged !”” 

“I do; real discouraged. But I s’pose it’s no 
more than 
inheritance.” 

‘Have there been many cases of lung-trouble 
Ons your side of the family, Mrs. Lapham ?” 
Miss Ricker inquired, with respectful interest. 

“No; Sister Fitch was the first case.”’ 

For a few seconds only the snip of Mrs. Royce’s 
scissors could be heard. In the room where the 
sewing-circle held its meeting there was a faint 
odor from the kerosene lamps which had just 
been lighted. The Widow Criswell was the first 
to break the silence. 

‘Polly aint showed no symptoms vet, has she ?”’ 
she asked, testing one of the buttons as if skeptical 
of her thread. 

“Well, no, not yet. But then Dan seemed as 
smart as anybody six months ago, and just look 
at him to-day !”” 

The mental eyes of a score of women were 
turned upon Dan, as the boy was daily seen, 
round-shouldered and _ hollow-chested, toiling 
along the snowy country roads to and from 
school, coughing as he went. The topic was not 


“Dan.” 


asked Miss 
train of 


” 


an uncongenial one to the members of the sewing- 


Lapham, I am | 


Henry | 


She sighed heavily | 


She was engaged | 


I'd ought to expect with such an | 


| circle, who had really very little to talk about. 
So absorbed were they indeed in the discussion of 
poor Dan’s fate that no one noticed the entrance 
of a young girl, rosy-cheeked and bright-eyed, 
who had come to help with the supper. 

There was an air of peculiar freshness about 
| her. As she stood in her blue dress and white 
|apron near the door, her ruddy-brown hair 
| Shining in the lamplight, the effect was like the 
| Opening of a window in aclose room. Her step 
| was arrested in the act of coming forward, and as 


she paused to listen the pretty color was quite | 


blotted out of her cheeks. 
“T don’t think Dan’s will be a lingering case,” 


Mrs. Lapham was saying, ‘‘and the lingering | 


cases are the most trying.” 

| Polly stood motionless. Was it true, then, 
| that which she had dreaded, that which she had 
| shrunk from facing? Was it more than a cold 
that Dan had got? Was Dan really ill? Her 
Dan? Her heart was beating like a trip-hammer, 
but no one seemed to hear it. 

“Queer that the doctors don’t find any cure 
for lung-trouble,’” Mrs. Royce was saying. 
“Seems as though there must be some way of 
stopping it, if you could only find it out.” 

“Oh dear, no!’’ said Mrs. Lapham. 

“IT suppose that boy’s doomed, 
and there’s no help for it.” 

“There is a help for it, there 
shall be a help for it!’’ cried a 
voice, vibrating with youthful 
energy and emotion. ‘I 
| don’t see how you can 
talk so, Aunt Lucia! 

Dan isn’t doomed! He 
sha’n’t die! I won't let 
him die !"’ 

The women looked at 
Polly, and then they 
| looked at one another, 
fairly abashed by the 


girl’s spirit, all ex- 
cepting Aunt Lucia, 


who was not impres- 
sionable enough to 
feel anything but 
| the seeming rude- 
ness of Polly’s 
| outbreak. 
| “That will do, 
| Polly,” she said, 
with a_ spiritless 
severity. ‘This is 
no place for a dis- 
play of temper.” 
The color had 
| come back into the 
girl’s face now, 
and there were hot 
| tears in her eyes. 
She turned with- 
out a word and 
left the room, nor 
was she seen again 
among the wait- 
| resses who came 
to hand the tea. 
Polly was rather 
| ashamed of having run 
away from the sewing-circle, 
;} and she had serious thoughts 
of going back to it; but some- 
| how she could not find it in 
| her heart to hand about tea and 
| seed-cakes, sandwiches and quince 
| preserve to people who could think such 
| dreadful thoughts of Dan. Besides, she 
| knew what a pleasant surprise it would be to Dan 
to have her all to himself for an evening. Uncle 
| Seth would be sure to go for his weekly game of 
| checkers with Deacon White, so she could help 
| Dan with his algebra and Latin, see that he was 
warm and “‘comfy,”’ and perhaps find that he did 
| not cough so much as he did the evening before. 
| They had a cozy evening, she and Dan, just 
| as she had planned it in every particular but one, 
| namely, the cough. There was no improvement 
| in that, and for the first time Dan spoke of it: 
| “I say, Polly, isn’t it stupid the way this cold 
|hangs on? Do vou remember how long it is 
since I caught it ?”’ 
| “Why, no, Dan. It does seem a good while, 
| doesn’t it? I guess it must be about over by this 
!time. Don’t know how suddenly those 
things go?”’ 
Dan, who was on his way to bed, had stopped 
at the stove to warm his hands. 


you 





| «“] wish it were summer, Polly,” he said, with 
a wistful look in his great black eyes that cut 
Polly to the heart. ‘It’s been such a cold winter; 
and a fellow gets kind of tired of barking all the 
time.” 

“It'll be spring before you know it, Dan, you 
| see if it isn’t, and you'll forget you ever had a 
| cold.” 
| When, half an hour later, the evening was over 
;}and Polly was safe in her bed, she buried her 
| head in her pillow and cried herself tosleep. But 
tears and bewailings were not a natural resource 
with Polly. Her first thought in the morning 
| was what she should do about it. 
| Something must be done, of course, and she 
| was the only one to do it. What it was she had 
not the faintest idea, but then it was her business 
to find out. Here she was, eighteen years old, 
| strong and hearty, and with good common sense; 
| the natural guardian and protector of her younger 
| brother. It was time she bestirred herself. 

As a first step she rose with the sun and dressed 




















a sad 


Polly overhears 


Prophecy. 


herself. Then she slipped down-stairs to 
the parlor, where such of her father’s books as 
had rescued from auction were lodged; 
her father had been the village doctor. All the 
medical works had been sold, and many other 
volumes beside, but among those remaining was 
an old encyclopedia which had proved to Polly a 
| mine of information. 


been 


As she lifted down the third volume she heard | 


a portentous Meaoww! and there, outside the 
window, stood Mufty, the gray cat, rubbing 
himself against the frosty pane. She opened the 
window, and Mufty sprang in with a puff of 
frosty air. Finding the stove cold, he strolled 
toward the only warm object in the room—Polly in 
her woollen gown. 
the table before her. and was deep in its perusal. 

‘“‘Appears to have committed its ravages from 
the earliest time.’’ Polly read, ‘‘and its distribu- 
tion though far from 


equal.” 


is universal, 


probably 


She had the volume open on | 


At this point Mufty landed in Polly's lap. 
After switching his tail across her eyes once or 
twice and rubbing himself against the book, he 
settled down and began purring vigorously in 
token of satisfaction. The room was very cold, 
and Polly, without interrupting her reading, 
glad to bury her hands in his thick fur. 


was 


Presently the color in her cheeks grew brighter 
and her breath came quicker. 
after all! 
been saved by a change of climate. 


There was a way 
People who were worse than Dan had 

What could 
be simpler? Just to pick Dan up and carry him 
off! And such fun, too! 

‘“‘Mufty,’’ she whispered, excitedly, “Mufty, 
what should you say to Dan and me going away 
and never coming back again ?”’ 

’’ quoth Mufty. 

“O Mufty, what a darling you are to approve! 
And there isn’t really any one’s opinion that 1 
care more about!”’ 

She went to the window, while Mufty, not to be 
dislodged, established 

his 


“Brrrr, brrrrrr 


himself on her shoulder, 
well her 
his tail waving contentedly before 
her The picture which he 
thus turned his back upon 
wintry one. 


fore paws down back, 

eyes. 

was a 
“Cold morning, isn’t it, Mufty ?” 

said Polly. ‘*No kind of a climate 

for a delicate person.” 

Mufty was 


digging a claw into her shoulder 


“ Brrrr, brrrrrr!” 


to adjust himself more comfort- 
ably. 
“Ow 
lifting 
vou’re 


!” cried Polly. Then, 
him down; ‘“Mufty, 
a very intelligent cat 
and I haven't a doubt 
that your judgment is as 
penetrating as your 
All the same 
I guess you'd better 
get down and come 
with me and help 
Susan get the break- 
fast. Don’t you hear 
her shaking down the 
kitchen stove ?”’ 
Whereupon Mufty, 
finding himself drop- 
ped upon the coldly 
unsympathetic in- 
grain carpet, desisted 
from further encoura- 
ging remarks. 


claws. 


Polly was a school- 


girl still, though she 
was nearing the dig- 
nity of graduation. 
She had no_ special 
taste for study, but 
she cherished the 


Yankee reverence for 
education. Though it 
was not quite clear to 
her how Latin declen- 
and algebraic 
svinbols were to help 
in after life, 
committed them to memory 

with a good grace, and enjoyed all the 

satisfaction of work for work’s sake. 

Her study, therefore, interfered for several 
hours with the more important object which 
she had at heart to-day, and it was not until 
two o'clock that she was at liberty to do what 


sions 


her she 


every nerve and fibre of her young organism 
| was vearning to accomplish. 
“I’m not going right home,” 
“I’ve got an errand to do.” 
*“Polly’s got an idea,’” Dan himself, 
struck with the eagerness in her face. ‘‘Whata 
and he trudged along the 


she said to Dan, 


said to 
girl she is for ideas!" 
| snowy road with the other boys, out of breath 
| with the vain effort to keep up with them. 

Polly meanwhile stepped swiftly on her way. 
She was thinking of Dan. She was not only 

fond of him, but proud of him, too. 
handsome boy, with great dark eves in which a 
less partial observer than Polly might have read 
| the promise of fine things; and he had always 
led his class at school. 

‘““Yes,”’ Pollv said to herself. “Dan isn't just 
| an ordinary He’s an unusual Why, 
| the world couldn't afford to lose Dan!’ and she 
looked into the faces of the passers-by, as thongh 


He was a 


hov. hor. 


to challenge their acquiescence. 


Whether Dan was all that Polly thought him 
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only the future could prove, and that future that | 
Polly was about to secure tohim. If she idealized | 
him a bit, why, all the better for Dan, and all the | 
better for Polly, too. One thing is sure, that no} 
one who could have looked into the sister’s heart | 
that winter’s day would have doubted her for an | 
instant when she said to herself: 

‘He sha’n’t die, I won't let him die! 
how I wish that cough was mine!”’ 

From her with the Polly 
brought away with her only one word, **Colorado,” 
and with that word shining like a great snowy 
peak in her imagination, she took another swift 
the outskirts of the 
village, where dwelt a man whose son had gone to 


But, oh, 


interview doctor 


walk to a farmhouse on 
Colorado three vears ago. 

“Great place!’ he told her; ‘great place, 
Mile up in the air. Prairie-dogs and 
Big cattle-ranches that could 
their vest pockets. Cold 
sometimes, and windy—whew! | 
Cures sick folks? Oh ves. Better than all the | 
doctors. Braces ’em right up—stands ‘em on 
their legs! Nothing like it; so Bill says. Costs 
a sight to get out there, oh yes! Fifty dollars 
and fifteen cents! Queer about that fifteen cents. 
Seems as though they might ha’ throwed that i 
on such a long trip ‘s that; but them railroads 
aint got no insides anyway; and when you once 
git out there, why, there you are!” 

The philosophy of that last remark appealed 
“When you once git out 
there, why, there you are!’ Somehow it seemed 
to make everything perfectly simple and easy. 

There might be blizzards and cyclones, but 
then it was the air that you went out for, Polly 
reasoned; the air what was going to cure 
you; and perhaps the you got of it the; 
quicker vou would be cured! So Polly hurried 
home, flushed and eager. She found her uncle in 
the barn putting up his horses. 

Mr. Seth Lapham was a good man. Nothing | 
but a sincere and very eflicient conscience could 
have so tempered his natural penuriousness as to 
cause him to receive into his family a mere sister- 
in-law’s children and allow them to ‘‘want for 
nothing."’ ‘That, too, at a time when his own 
children, John and Martha, were still a bill of 
expense to him, before their respective marriages. 

He had conscientiously, if not generously, fed 
and clothed the orphans, whose entire patrimony, 
on interest in the savings-bank, scarcely yielded 
enough to pay for their boots and shoes. 

Uncle Seth was not only conscientious, but | 
intelligent, and scarcely had Polly finished the | 


Colorado! 
Rocky Mountains. 
put all Fieldham in 
sometimes, hot 


particularly to Polly. 


Was 
more 


rapid exposition of her great plan; how they | 
were to draw the money from the bank to pay for 
their tickets and start them in their new life, and 
how they were to earn their own living when once , 
they got started—than he was ready to admit the | 
reasonableness of it. | 

‘And when you once get out there, why there 
you are!’ Polly declared in her most convincing | 
tone. | 

As she stood before him, flushed and breathless, 
prepared to do battle for Dan to the very last | 
extremity, her uncle gave old Dick a slap that | 
sent him tramping into his stall, and then said, | 
with the drawling accent peculiar to him: 

“Well, Polly. You're a pretty sensible girl. 
If the doctor says so, I guess it’s wuth trying.” 

A great wave of gratitude and compunction | 
swept over Polly. To Uncle Seth's speechless | 
astonishment, she flung her arms around his big 
neck, and with like a sob, she} 
cried : 

*O Uncle Seth, | never loved you half enough!” | 

Uncle Seth bore it very well, all things consid- 


something verv 


ered. 

‘Why, Polly,” he said, pounding her shoulder 
in an attempt to be consolatory; ‘‘you've always 
ben a good girl; not a mite of trouble, not a 
mite 1" 

They walked up to the house, Polly holding the 
rough, hairy hand as tightly as if it had been 
solid gold. Before the short walk to the kitchen 
door was finished Uncle Seth was so entirely in | 
the spirit of her plan that he held Polly back a 
minute to say, in a sepulchral whisper : | 

“Just you leave your Aunt Lucia to me! rll | 
tix her!” 

Polly never knew all the pains Uncle Seth was | 
at to ‘fix’? Aunt Lucia; but in some way the 
“fixing’’ was accomplished, and Aunt Lucia gave 
a mournful consent. 

“T shouldn't feel it right, Polly, to let you 
suppose I thought there was any hope of its 
curing Dan, and I don’t know how you'll ever | 
manage with the funeral and all, way out there 
in Colorado, far from kith and kin. But your 
Uncle Seth says you'd better try it, and I aint 
one to oppose just for the sake of opposin’. I’ve | 
been through too much for that. Only I warn | 
you; mind you don’t forget I warned you.” 

Polly listened to Aunt Lucia’s lugubrious views 
with scarcely a twinge of alarm, and in five | 
minutes she had plunged into preparations for the 
journey. 

As for Dan, the mere thought of Colorado | 
seemed to revive him. ‘Larks” of any descrip- 
tion had always been very much to his taste, but 
the unending “lark’’ of an escape into the big 
world with Polly filled him with a riotous joy. 

So it happened that by the time the March 
thaws were setting in and the March winds were | 
getting ready for their boisterous attack, Polly | 
and Dan had slipped away, and were travelling | 
as fast as could carry them toward the 
health-giving region of the Rocky Mountains. 


‘ 


steam 


| that was in 


| last days as sure as you live! 


| little in his hearing. 


THE YOUTH’S 


“A hair-brained venture as ever was!"’ Miss | 
Louisa Ricker declared when she heard of it. “I 
don’t see what Mr. and Mrs. Lapham were think- | 
ing of to countenance such a step.” 
The monthly sewing-circle had come round 
again, and Mrs. Lapham, whose turn it was to | 


for a moment. 

‘Well, I don’t know but it’s about as well,”’ 
the Widow Criswell rejoined, sighing profoundly. | 
She was more out of spirits than usual to-day, | 
for Mrs. Royce, the president of the sewing-circle, | 
had forced into her hands a baby’s pinafore, the 
cheerful suggestiveness of which could only serve | 
to deepen her gloom. ‘The boy’s doomed, wher- 
ever he is, and Sister Lapham never had any real 
taste for sick-nursing. She’s spared a sight o’ 
trouble and expense.”’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Henry Dodge, winding a 
needleful of number twenty thread off the spool 
with the hissing sound familiar to the ears of the 
seamstress, and breaking it off with asnap. ‘“/ 
think it’s the very dest thing that could have been 
done. The minute I saw that girl’s face last 
sewing-circle, I knew she’d make out to save that 
boy. Mark my words, he’ll outlive us all yet! I! 
declare, I Polly Fitch. She 
reminds me of myself when J was a girl!” 


alwavs did like 


ANNA FULLER. 
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THE EAGLE. 


He clasps the crag with hookéd hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

Selected. Alfred Tennyson. 
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THE FORSAKING OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


It did seem as if the righteous were at last to 
be forsaken, the Scriptures notwithstanding. 
Grandpa Clayton, sitting out on the sunny porch 
and gazing with unseeing eyes down over the | 
*‘medder lot,’’ would have been the last to think | 
it. But to Mrs. Sims, looking out of the pantry 
window as she vigorously kneaded bread, it | 
seemed a foregone conclusion. 

There was very little that didn’t come within 
the range of that pantry window, either on the 
Sims place, or on those of neighbors for a good 
mile farther on. Mr. Sims had been known to 
say that he ‘‘wished to goodness that winder had | 
been put on the other side of the house!’’ But 
moments of rebellion at what he 
regarded as interference with his own pursuits. 

Ile was not above taking an unspoken interest 
in the result of his wife’s observations through 
that same window while she kneaded bread, 
rolled pie-crust, or cut out cookies and doughnuts 
beneath it. 

The sight of Grandpa Clayton's pathetic old 
figure sitting in the June sunshine, as he looked 
out over the land that was no longer his, touched 
a sympathetic chord in her not unkindly heart, 
and she broke out characteristically : 

‘Well, I always did say that there wa'n't a 
mite of use in bein’ too good.” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?"’ said Lizy, Mrs. 
Sims’s efficient “‘help,’’ looking around from the | 
sink where she was washing dishes. ‘Who’s | 
been too good ?”” 

“Why, there’s old Grandpa Clayton a-settin’ 
out there on his steps lookin’ as meek as Moses, 
an’ it’s the last time, I s’pose, that he'll ever set | 
there. Squire Jones sold the place vesterday 
right over his head!” 

‘What did grandpa say?” 
drawling voice. 

“Sav? why he didn’t word. He jest 
looks up mild like, an’ says he, ‘You must do 
jest as vou think best, Square. The property 
is yours. I can’t make no more payments jest 
Perhaps if you c’d wait awhile—but there, 
I’m old and wore out, and I don’t s’pose *twonld 
do any good to wait.’ ”’ 

‘And what did Jones say ?”’ asked Lizy. 

“Jones? He jest pitched right in and fore- 
closed. A meaner man than Oliver Jones never | 
lived, ‘nd I'd like the chance to tell him so!’ | 
and Mrs. Sims gave the unoffending bread a 
vicious punch. 

“I don’t suppose there ever was a better man 
than Gran’pa Clayton in the world,’ mused Lizy 
from above the milk-pans. 

“Well, it don’t pay, as I was a-saying. Here’s 
Enoch Clayton done everything in the world that 


asked Lizyv, in a 


Sav a 


now. 


| he thought ’ud please the Lord sence he was a 


boy. And now he’s coming onto the town in his 
Had plenty of 
property, too, to have seen him well through if he 
hadn’t given to every Tom-fool that whined a 
And there’s Oliver Jones! 
Never gave a penny for anybody but himself in 
his life, and see how he’s prospered: There aint 
a richer man in Liscomb County. 

“You needn’t talk to me!’ Mrs. Sims con- 
tinued, angrily, after some further meditations as 
she worked. ‘The Lord helps the man that looks 
out for Number One in this life. I d’n know but 
He used to look out for the righteous in the time 
of the Israelites, but it’s gone out of stvle now!” 

““W'y, Mis’ Sims!” drawled the horrified Lizy. 
“How you do talk!” 

“Well, good land! it’s enongh to make a saint 
mad to see how things go on—and I don’t set up 
for being a saint. I hope vou aint a-lettin’ them 
berries burn down; seems to me I can smell ’em.”’ 


COMPANION. | 
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‘“No’m,” said Lizy, whose quick movements 
belied her drawling tones. ‘‘I’m just putting ’em 
up into cans. They're all right. Let’s see. I 
don’t just remember how Grandpa Clayton got 
into Squire Jones’s clutches, anyway.” 

“Oh, it was all along of that meakin’ Jane 


| look after the supper, had stepped out of the room | Beasley! She thought her Sam was so smart 


that if he could jest get through college he could 
set the world on fire. And she came up to 
Grandpa Clayton’s,—that was before Mis’ Clayton 
died,—’nd she cried ‘nd took on, ’nd said she’d 
have to take him out, ’nd he ’way up to the head 
of his class; ’nd if he could only stay, he'd get a 
job right off that would pay it back in no time! 

“And Grandpa Clayton he always wanted to 
help the young. folks,’’ Mrs. Sims went on, ‘‘ever 
sence his own children died, and he asked his 
wife what he’d better do about it. He was all 
out of ready money jest then, and would have to 
raise iton a mortgage. But Mis’ Clavton never 
was a mite forehanded, ’nd she fell right in, ‘nd 
thought he’d better run the risk. But there, I'll 
say this much for her, that she didn’t expect 
she’d be sick three whole years, and be such a 
bill of expense before she died.”’ 

‘“‘What did Sam Beasley do?" drawled Lizy. 

“Do! 
never been heard from sence he graduated. Went 
off West somewhere, and let grandpa whistle for 


his money. That's all the thanks anybody ever 


gets. And then Mis’ Clayton got sick, ‘nd the 
doctor had to be paid, and so things went! And 
Jones has got it all!” 

Grandpa Clayton, all unconscious of Mrs. 


Sims’s sympathetic rebellion against Providence, 
still sat in his old armchair, his white hair stirred 
softly by the breeze that wandered irresolutely 
now and then through the garden. <A faint sinell 
of musk came warmly to him from the straggling 
plants that still grew where his wife had placed 
them along the wall. 

The spice of bergamot and southernwood rose 
to his unheeding senses as a busy mother hen 
stirred the leaves in her searchings among them 
for a morsel of breakfast for her downy brood. 
A few early roses nodded brightly to him from 
the unpainted trellis near, but they did not call 
him back. ‘That still, unseeing glance wandered 
down the slope, across the meadow and the river, 
into the green forest beyond, and fixed itself. 

His old, leather-bound Bible lay open on his 
knee, but the leaves had not been turned since lhe 
opened it two hours before. He was ‘‘jest trying 
to get used’’ to the thought that the old place was 
gone, and that there was nothing left for him but 
the poorhouse. 

‘*J—] guess | can stan’ it all right if I can jest 
once get used to it,’ he had said to himself over 
and over as he did the morning chores. ‘Taint 
as if I had done anybody any harm.” 

And it was for the sake of getting used to it 
that he had come to the old place where he had 
many a time ‘“‘got used”’ to things hard to bear. 

He had sat out here, he could remember, that 
day so many years ago “getting used’’ to the 
thought that little John, his eldest, was gone. 
Later, when Sue and Max went together, he had 
come here to ‘‘get used’’ to it before he could go 
in to comfort his wife. It was here that he had 


| looked up feebly and whispered into the blue 


heavens, “‘O Father, must there be another yet ?’’ 
when sixteen-year-old Millie, the youngest and 
the last, slipped out of the home. He had faced 
his loneliness here when at last, after her long 
feebleness, his dearly loved wife had left him 
alone with only the old place for comfort. And 
now that was gone! 

But there was no complaint in Grandpa Clay- 
ton’s heart, no ungentle thought, no lack of trust. 
Only, just at first, it was not quite easy to ‘get 
used to it.* 

Another man would have dwelt on the ingrati- 
tude of the one who had sold him up, for Squire 
Jones had been set upon his feet more than once 
by Grandpa Clayton in the old days when Jones 
was a struggling young man. 

Others would have looked for help from those 
to whom they had given aid at a time when the 
lack of such aid meant failure. Others still 
would have fretted at the injustice, and called 
anxiously for the reason of such dealings with 
one who had always tried to do his duty. 

But Grandpa Clayton had served the Lord with 
reverence and trust too long, had bent beneath the 


|haint a mite of reason for reading that this 


He took the money, ’nd I guess he haint | 


rod too often to spend his time and strength use- | 
lessly demanding the reason for the dispensations | 


visited upon him. His trust was fixed—it could 
not be lightly shaken by what affected only the 
“earthly tabernacle,’’ which must so soon be 
dissolved. 

He was just a bit dazed by the suddenness of 
it—that was all—but it was only the ‘getting 
used to it’’ that would be hard. 

So busy was he with his thoughts, that he did 
not hear the horns calling the men from the field 
to their noontime meal, nor indeed a quick step 
coming across the gravel of the back yard, and 
straight up onto the porch. But the voice of 
Mrs. Sims roused him. 

*‘How-de-do, Grandpa Clayton?’ she called, 
cheerily. “I saw you hadn't gone in to dinner 
and so I brought over some of this steamed 
pudding. I remember you used to set considerable 
store by it when Mis’ Clayton was alive. What 
are you reading? Job!’ as she glanced at the 
open Bible. 

He laid his old hand affectionately on the pages 
of the book. 

“Yes, Mis’ Sims, 


’ 


Job. 


But I s'pose, now, I 


morning, not a mite. It seemed kind o’ presuming 
to begin with. And when I'd read about all he 
lost, why, one farm didn’t seem very much set 
alongside of all that. So I didn’t dare to read 
any more, ‘nd I just sat still here pondering. [| 
hadn‘t an idea it was so late though. Thank ye, 
Mis’ Sims, thank ve for the pudding. I'm obliged 
to ye.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,’’ returned Mrs. Sims, still 
lingering in spite of his friendly nod of dismissal. 
““I—”’ she hesitated—‘‘I’ve been wonderin’ what 
you was going to do, Gran’pa Clayton.” 

A shade passed over the patient old face, but it 
was gone in a moment. 

‘Well, I don’t s'pose there’s but one thing to 
do, Mis’ Sims. I guess the town’ll have to see 
me through. But ‘twon’t be no great expense to 
it. It can’t be for very long, and I can work 
some, still; not so much as I used to, but I can do 
considerable vet in the course of a day.” 

Mrs. Sims didn’t see the lilac-bush very plainly 
just then; but her voice had lost none of its energy 
as she replied : 

‘Well, I guess the town can afford to take care 
of you without your working, much as you have 
done for it all your life. You'll always find the 
bobbin on the outside of our latch, I want vou to 
remember that. And there’s just one thing about 
it. IL hope the day'll come when Oliver Jones will 
reap his reward, and I hope it won't all be put off 
till the day of judgment either!” 

Before Grandpa Clayton could find time for a 
mild remonstrance, Mrs. Sims had slipped through 
the gap in the fence which separated the back 
yards, had vigorously slapped Fido, the yellow 
puppy, who frisked out to meet her, and leaving 
him to slink off in mortified amazement, had 
disappeared within the back door. 

“Why in the name of common sense can't you 
ever learn to clean your feet when you come into 
the house, Josiah Sims?” she began, seizing the 
broom to brush out some scarcely perceptible 
marks of dust from the painted floor, before she 
sat down to dinner. “I can clean the whole 
endurin’ time and you'll litter up faster than I 
can put to rights to save my neck.” 

Mr. Sims raised his mild eves but offered no 
remark. 

‘‘What’s the matter with this gravy, Lizy? I 
might as well give up ever trying to leave any- 
thing for anybody else to do. Let me step out a 
minute and everything goes to rack and ruin!” 

‘What's the matter with von anyway, mother ?"’ 
said Josiah, looking up again. ‘*There’s nothing 
the trouble with the gravy as fur as I can see,” 
while the unoffending Lizy stared in open-eved 
indignation. 

**Well, I’m so mad at Oliver Jones that I can't 
see straight. I’d just like one lick at him with 
my tongue. I'd open his eyes for him!” 

‘Well, I guess you could do it if anybody 
could,”’ said Mr. Sims, dryly. ‘But I d’ know 
as there’s any call for layin’ into us for what he’s 


done. You'd better take things easy. You're 
probably a good deal madder than Gran'pa 


Clayton. I’ve known folks to get rich attendin’ 
to their own business,’’ and he chuckled as he 
rose from the table. 

“You haint!"’ snapped his wife. 

“IT never had achance. You've always attended 
to it for me.’’ And he chuckled again as he dis- 
appeared in time to keep the last word. 

An hour later Mrs. Sims, looking out of her 
pantry window, saw Grandpa Clayton still in his 
old place. He had closed and laid aside the 
book of Job, and had obediently eaten Mrs. Sims’s 
pudding; knowing full well the weight of her 
displeasure, should she find a morsel remaining 
in the dish when she should come to fetch it 
home; but otherwise he had not moved. 

Somebody was coming down the shady street 
as Mrs. Sims looked out. Strangers! A bearded 
young fellow, and a girl in a pretty summer 
gown! They paused at Grandpa Clayton’s gate 
a moment, and then came straight up the path. 

‘Well, I declare! That looks like—’’ but Mrs. 
Sims never finished her sentence; she was too 
much occupied with what was happening in the 
next vard. 

Grandpa Clayton bending his dim eves on tlie 
approaching figures guessed them to be the new 
folks that Jones told him yesterday were coming 
to look over the place. His knees trembled a 
little as he attempted to rise. But the young man 
laid his hand on his shoulder and pushed hii 
back into the chair. 

“Grandpa Clayton,’’ he began, ‘I’ve brought 
iny wife to see and thank the man who made me 


one. Lillie, this is Grandpa Clayton, to whom I 
owe all that I have and am.’ 
‘Why, Sam Beasley,’ cried the old man, 


grasping a hand of each. ‘No, my dear,”’ turn- 
ing to the sweet-faced girl, ‘‘he doesn't owe any of 
his manliness to me; he would have been what he 
is without any help from my poor old hands.” 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes as she bent 
and kissed the wrinkled hand. 

“When did vou come back, Sam? I hadn't 
heard a word of it. But I've been a-stayin’ close 
to home.’’ His voice trembled a little on the last 
word. 

“I came yesterday, just in time to hear that the 
old farm was for sale, and we didn’t come to see 
you until we could bring vou this,”’ and Sam laid 
the deed of the old place in Grandpa Clayton's 
hand. 

“Well.” said Lizy slyly that night, as she and 
Mrs. Sims went over the details for the fiftieth 
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time, ‘‘the Lord didn’t forsake Gran’pa Clayton | 
after all, did He, Mis’ Sims ?”’ 

“Well, no, He didn’t forsake him!” 
Mrs. Sims, grudgingly. ‘But He haint punished 
Oliver Jones a mite vet.”’ 

GEORGIANA HODGKINS. 
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TRUTH. 


Truth tights for place in every human hes _ 
Though crushed too oft by things of 1 rt; 

As e’en among the weeds the sluggard’s garde nh grows, 
In solitary bloom appears a single rose. 


Selected. William Hunter Birckhead. 
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SHAKESPEARE, THE BOY. 
By Professor W. J. Rolfe. 
In Four Parts.— Part LL. 


An Ancient School.— The Horn-Book. — School Life and , 


Studies in the Sixteenth Century. — Shakespeare's 
References to Schoolmasters. 


The Stratford Grammar School was an ancient 
institution in Shakespeare’s day, having been 
originally founded in the first half of the fifteenth 
century by the Guild, an organization which was 
then at least two hundred vears old. This Guild, 
like other of these ancient societies, had a 
religious origin, being ‘collected for the love of 
God and our soul's need ;"’ but relief of the poor 
and of its own indigent members was also a part 
of its functions. 

The “‘craft-guilds,”’ formed by people engaged 
in a single trade or occupation, were a different 
though in many 
offshoots from the religious guilds, and often, 
in London, the the parent 
institution. 

A Guild chapel and hall and almshouses were 
built by the society at Stratford, doubtless where 
the group of similar structures now standing was 
erected about a century later. 

The grammar school was kept in the second 
story of the Guildhall. Attendance free, 
the schoolmaster, who had a yearly salary of ten 
pounds, being forbidden to take anything from 
his pupils. 

In 1547 the Guild was dissolved, but the school 
was spared, and in June, 1553, it was created, by 


class of societies, instances 
as 


surviving decay of 


was 


charter from Edward VI., “The King’s New 
School of Stratford-upon- Avon” — curiously 


school, to 


forever to 


described as ‘‘a certain free grammar 
consist of master and teacher, 
endure.” 

The master was to be appointed by the Ear! of 
Warwick, and to receive twenty pounds a 
year from the income of certain lands given by 
the king for that purpose. A part of the expenses 
of the school is to this day paid from the same 
roval endowment. 

To this school we inay imagine young William 
Shakespeare wending his way for the first time 
on a May morning in 1571. If he was born on 
the 23d of April, 1564,—or May third, according 
to our present calendar,—he had now reached the 
age of seven years, at which he could enter the 
school. 


The only other requirement for admission, in 


one 


Was 





The Guildhall. 


the case of a Stratford boy, was that he should be 
able to read; and this he had probably learned at 
home with the aid of a ‘“thorn-book,’’ such as he 
afterward referred to in ‘‘Love’s Labor's Lost:”’ 
“Yes, yes; he teaches boys the horn-book. 
What is a, b, spelt backward, with the horn on 
his head ?” 

This primer of our forefathers, which continued 
in common use in England down to the middle of 
the last century, at least, was a single printed 
leaf, usually set in a frame of wood and covered 
with a thin plate of transparent horn, from which 
it got its name. There was generally a handle to 
hold it by, and through a hole in the handle a 
cord was put, by which the ‘‘book’’ was slung to 
the girdle of the scholar. 

In a book printed in 1731 we read of ‘a child, 
in a boddice coat and leading-strings, with a 
horn-book tied to her side.” In 1715 we find 
mention of the price of a horn-book as twopence ; 


admitted | 





but Shatemmeniere probably cost oye half as 
much. 

The leaf had at the top the alphabet, large and 
smnall, with a list of the vowels and a string of 
easy monosyllables of the ad, and a 
copy of the Lord’s Prayer. varied 
somewhat from time to time. 

Here is an exact reproduction of the text of one 
specimen, from a recent catalogue of a London 
antiquarian bookseller, who prices it at twelve 
guineas, or a trifle than dollars. 
These old horn-books are now excessively 
having seldom survived the wear 


nursery. 


eb, ib sort, 
The matter 


more sixty 
rare, 


and tear of the 
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In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoft. Amen. 

UR Father, which art in 

Heaven, hallowed bethy 
Name; thy Kingdom come, 
thy Will be done on Earth, 
as itisin Heaven. Give us 
this Day our daily Bread; and 
forgive us our trefpafles, as 
we forgive them that trefpafs 
againft us: And lead us not 
into Temptation, but deliver 
us from Evil. Amen. 


TRIE DEA MEI 


The Horn-book. 


aerou 
ba be bi bo bu 
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The alphabet was prefaced by a cross, whence 
it came to be called the Christ Cross row, 
rupted into or contracted 
into *“eross-row ;”’ as in ‘Richard III.,’ 
Clarence says: 


cor- 
‘* criss - cross - row,”’ 
where 


He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter G, 
And says a wizard told him that by G 

His issue disinherited should be. 


Shenstone alludes to the horn-book in ‘The 
Schoolmistress :” 

Their books of stature small they take in hand, 

Which with pellucid horn securéd are 

To save from fingers wet the letters fair. 
the boy William, instead of a horn- 
book, had an **A-B-C book,’’ which often con- 
tained a catechism, in addition to the elementary 
reading matter. 

It was not a long walk that our 
boy had to take in going Turning the 
corner of Henley Street, where his father’s house 
is still to be seen, he passes into the High Street, 
on which—though the street changes its name 
twice before we get there—is the Guildhall, where 
the school is kept. 

It adjoins the Guild Chapel, which is separated 
only by a narrow lane from the ‘great house,” 
as it was called, the handsomest in all Stratford. 
The child, as he passes that grand mansion, little 
dreams that some twenty-five vears later he will 
buy it for his own residence. 

The schoolroom probably looks much the same 
to-day as it did when William, studied there, 
except that a plastered ceiling has replaced or 

hidden the oak 

of the olden time. 
The wainscotted 
‘ walls, with the small 
windows high above 
the floor, are evident- 
lv ancient. An old 
desk, it may have 
been the master’s, 
and some rude forms, 


Possibly 


seven-year-old 
to school. 


roof 


or benches, are 
the only furniture; 
for the was 


ago 


now 


school 
removed 
to ampler and more 


long 


convenient quarters. 
A desk, said with no 
authority whatever 
have been used 
Shakespeare, is 
preserved in the Hen- 
lev Street house. 
What did William 


_% to 
by 


metic and Latin, with 
perhaps a little Greek 
and a smattering of 
other branches. 

His first lessons in Latin were probably from 
two well-known books of the time, the ‘Acci- 
dence’’ and the ‘Sententie Pueriles.”’ The 
examination of Master Page by the Welsh parson, 
Sir Hugh Evans, in “‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,”’ is taken almost verbally from the 
*“‘Accidence ;’’ and reminiscences of both books 
are to be traced in other of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The ‘Sententiz Pueriles’’ was a collection of 
Wrief sentences from authors, including 
moral and religious passages intended for the use 
of the boys on Saints’ Days. 

The Latin Grammar studied by William was 
certainly Lily’s, the standard manual of the 
time, as long before and after. The first edition 
was published in 1513, and one was issued as late 
as 1817, or more than three hundred vears after- 
ward. In “The Taming of the Shrew’ a passage 
from Terence is quoted in the incorrect form in 
which it appears in this grammar. 


many 


| from his birthplace. 


| years 


| the passage 


study in the gram- 
mar school? Not 
much except arith- | 


There are certain the 
believe that Shakespeare’s plays were written by 


Francis Bacon. Can 


people, by way, 


we imagine the 


Albans, familiar as he was with classical litera- 
ture, going to his old Latin Grammar for a 
quotation from Terence, and not 
to the original works of that fa- 


mous playwright ? 

In **Love’ Holo- 
fernes quotes the ‘*good old Man- 
tuan,”” 
‘plainly a 


s Labor's Lost”’ 
as he calls him, in a sentence 
nee of Shake- 


The 


reminisce 


speare’s schoolboy Latin. 
‘“Mantuan” 
might at first -and as 
Mr. Andrew Lang, ood 


scholar, assumes in his pleasant 


is not Vergil, as 
suppose, 


who is a 


comments on the play in Harper's 
May, 1893, — but 
Baptista Mantuanus, or Giovanni 
Battista 
—who 


Magazine for 


Spagnuoli,—or 
got the Mantuanus 


Spagnoli, 
name 


He died in 


before 


1516, 


Shakespeare 


fitts 


Was 


less than 


born, and was the author of sundry 

Eclogues, which the pedants of that day 
preferred to Vergil’s, and 
The 
quoted by Holofernes. 


which were much 


read in schools first eclogue begins wit! 


A little earlier in the same scene the old pedant 


| gives us a quotation from Lily's Grammar. Othe 
| bits of Latin with which he interlards his talk 
|are taken, with little or no variation, from the 


*Sententix 
Schoolboys in 


Pueriles,”’ or similar phrase-books. 

that olden appear to have 
been much like those nowadays. The 
played truant. Jack Falstaff, in the 
of “Henry IV.,"’ asks: “Shall the 


time 
vy sometimes 
First Part 
blessed sun of 


heaven prove a micher, and eat blackberries?” 
Micher, meacher, or moor her, is now obsolete, 
though the practice it suggests is not; but a 
|}contemporary dictionary of provincial words 


and phrases gives this definition of the word: 
‘“‘Moocher—a truant; a blackberry moucher. A 
boy who plays truant to pick blackberries.” 

Idle pupils in those days often ‘made shift to 
escape correction’? by methods not unlike those 
known in our modern Boys had 
faithfully prepared their lessons would ‘“‘prompt”’ 
others who had been less diligent. 

One of these fellows, named Willis, 
same year with Shakespeare, has recorded his 
youthful experience at school in a diary 
later in life, which is still extant. He tells how, 
after being often helped in this fashion, ‘it fell 
out on a day that one of the eldest scholars and 
one of the highest form fell out with’? him 
occasion of some boys’ play abroad,’ and refused 
to “prompt” He feared that 
he might **fall but gathering his 
wits together, 
ably ; and ‘so,’ he 
by my fellow-scholar turned to my 

How William liked goi 


schools. who 


born in the 


written 


“upon 


him as aforetime. 

under the rod,” 
managed to recite his lesson credit- 
says, ‘‘the evil intended to me 
great good.”’ 


ng to school we do not 


know, but if we are to judge from his references 
to schoolboys and schoolmasters he had little 
taste for it. In “*As You Like It* we have the 


familiar picture of 
the whining schoolboy, with his satchel! 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school ; 
and in **Romeo and Juliet” the significant similes : 


Love goes toward love as schoolboys from their books, 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks 


Gremio, in “The Taming of the Shrew,”’ when 
asked if he has come from the church, replies: 
‘*As willingly as e’er I came from school.’* And 
the the dramatist pedants, 
whom he delights to ridicule. Such is Holofernes, 
referred to, and worse than he, 
Errors,”’ 


pedagogues of are 


already Pinch, in 
the * 
conjurer 


Comedy of who is something of a 


withal : 
one Pinch, a hungry, lean-faced villain, 


A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler and a fortune-telle 


4 needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wre teh, 
A living ‘dead man. 
Pinch is not called a schoolmaster in the text of 
the play, but in the stage direction of the earliest 





edition (1623) he is described, on his entry, 
schoolmaster call’d Pinch.” 

In old fimes the 
the reputation of being 
who could exorcise evil spirits 
he was the one man in the 
priest, who could speak Latin, the only language 
supposed to be ‘‘understanded of devils.” 

Sooth to say, the that 
were not likely to remembered with 
favor by their pupils in after vears. ‘*Whereas 
they make one schollar, they marre ten,” 
Henry Peacham, writing at about that time; and 
he tells of one pedagogue who used to whip his 
boys of a cold morning ‘for 
than to get himself a heate.”’ 
the boys, but it is not 
liked the method. 

Some of the grammars of the period have 
the title-page the significant woodcut of ‘‘an awful 
man sitting on a high chair, pointing to a book 
with his right hand, but with a mighty rod in his 
left."’ Lily’s Grammar, hand, 
the picture of a huge fruit-tree, with little boys in 
its branches picking the abundant fruit. I hope 
the urchins did not find this more suggestive of 
stealing apples than of gathering the rich fruit of 


as ‘’a 


village pedagogue often had 
that is, 
perhaps because 
village, 


a conjurer ; of one 


besides the 


schoolmasters of day 


be much 


saves 


no other purpose 
No doubt it warmed 
too, recorded that they 


on 


on the other has 


the tree of knowledge within. 

How 
school we do not know, 
than six vears, 


long William remained in the 
but probably 


grammar 
not more 


or until he was thirteen. In 1577 





who 


sage of St. 


bad 


luck in his 
had to be tak 


his father was beginning to have 


business, and the boy very likely 


from school for work of some sort. 
As Ben Jonson says, Shakespeare had **s 
Latin and less Greek, perhaps none,—and t 





"een ia 

j 

Th Schoolroor 1s it 

} 
was probably due to his leaving the grammar 
school before the average age. However that 
may have been, we may be pretty sure that al 
the regular schooling he ever had was got there. 
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NEW HOLIDAY AMUSEMENTS. 


The Talking Doll.—A District School.—The Orange Mill. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks, of Boston, like Charles 


Dickens, delighted to join in holiday amusements 
It is very pleasant to hear Sunday 


Doctor 


with children. 


school teachers of Brooks's old parish, 


Trinity, recall these diversions, and picture the 
generous, warm-hearted manner in which the 


rector entered into them. 

Phillips Brooks loved children, and his Easter 
gifts to them, and the 
them, will live 
of the parish. 


which he gave 
of the 


words with 


long in the memory people 


Bishop Brooks not only loved to make children 


happy 4d to enter into the April atmospheres of 


voung life, renewing his own youth amid such 
hopeful and inspiring influences, but he liked 


like * 


which 


Marching around Jerusalem” 
the 


and universal. 


merry fames, 


-gaimes in happy-heartedness was 


contagious 
was for leader in 


One of friends 


these 


my Vears a 


parish sports and games. He has told me 


of one diversion, known as “The Talking Doll,” 
that may be new to people out of Boston. It 
used to greativ interest the rector, as it was an 


unfailing source of wonder and mirth. I will not 


describe it exactly as it used to be given at those 
merrvinakings, but will show how it might be 
produced in a very simple manner. 

The talking doll in the amusements that we 
have mentioned, acted rather than talked. It 
bowed and nodded. It bent its head for “yes” 
and shook its head for ‘no,’’ in response to 
questions. It made faces; it smiled, frowned 
and opened its eves as with jov and shut them as 


In sorrow. 
It could tell fortunes in response to questions, 
and express in its features the happy intents and 


awful meanings of fate. The questions asked it 
were usually comical, and the responses were 
irresistibly funny. 

The queerest mystery of the merry meetings 
used sometimes to be this same talking doll. 
How could a real doll be so intelligent? The 


solution was very simple—the doll was made on 


the hand and arm of a young woman. 

The latter rested in a covered box close toa table, 
and stretched up her doll-dressed hand and arm 
rhe 


oracle 


movements of her fingers 
cause 


through the cover. 
the 
curious expressions on the painted face. 
The doll to talk as well 
act. In figure it must be a girl, with a 
dress, sO as to prevent its connection with the box 
The side of the box next to the table 


inside of small would inany 


can be made as to 


long 


being seen. 


and table-cover may be open, as it could not be 
seen, and the doll be quite a tall little girl, 


bending at the elbow as if bowing from the hips. 

The doll will act from the cover of the box, and 
carpeted or overhung with a 
cloth. <A tube extending from the mouth of the 
person .concealed in the to the head of the 
talking doll would cause the doll to seem to speak 
When flexible without 
required of the doll, 


the cover should be 


box 


motions 
the tube 


when desired. 


words are can be 
withdrawn. 
The 


may pay 


audience will 


their 


ask the doll questions, and 
the of the 
The room the 


and awesome. 


for answers if purpose 


a charity. where 
exhibition is held may be 


The exhibitor 


amusement be 
shadowy 

the 
kerchief and wand, if 


herself may take witch's garb, 
of conical hat, tight dress, 
this be warranted, and there 
bats and salt burning in alcohol. 


Such 


may be owls and 


realisms, however, had no part in the 





on 
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simple, children’s wonder-play or parish puzzle, 
which left the auditors questioning, ‘“‘How is it 
done?” and provoked many comical answers as to 
the solution. 

Much amusement has been afforded by the 
production of an old-time district school. The 
subject pleases the popular mind, recalling old 
associations to people past middle life, and is a 
delight to the young. Produced in Boston, the 
people flocked to see it, and it was repeated to 
such audiences that the treasurer of a charity was 
made happy. 

The dress of the pupils was that of old school- 
days; the bonnets were fantastic, the strings 
ample. The boys and girls came hopping and 
skipping in, some early, some late, with dinner- 
pails, some of them bringing chewing-gum or other 
refreshments to share with their companions. 

The old school songs and rounds were sung; the 
spelling was conducted in the whilom competitive 
way, or what was called “spelling for the head,” 
or “spelling down;” the “pieces” of the “English 


teader,” “Columbian Orator,” “American First 
Class Book,” or like sources of oratory, were 
spoken. “Water was passed” by a dipper from 


the pail, in the primitive way, after which the “Old 
Oaken Bucket” was sung. 

The visitors arrived, men and women, with great 
dignity, and the “committeemen” made a “few 
feeble remarks,” after examining the history and 
geography classes with astonishing results. The 
“keeping order” was very comical, and the infliction 
of the old regulation punishment, such as ‘sitting 
with the girls,” and the “pinchers on the ears,” 
was even more so. 

This happy entertainment might be varied. A 
collection of old-time songs, like * Ben Bolt,” 
“Robin Ruff and Gaffer Green” and ‘“T'wenty 
Years Ago,” would gratefully shade the brimming 


| . 
humor. Decorations of the flowers from grand. | To Jim’s surprise, Ann 


mother’s garden and the walled roadsides would be 
realistic. 

The school might be placed at some historic date, 
and broken up by a Revolutionary or other episode, 
or perhaps some event of the Indian war. 

In a former article on popular amusements we 
have spoken of the orange party, in which oranges 
are to be served with the songs of the Sunlands 


|ably Ann Eliza did not 


and the literature of the orange-tree, amid orange | 


lights and decorations. 


| with him. 


A simple but very acceptable feature for a home | 


party may be “the orange mill.”’ This will enable 
the refreshments to last for a long time, and 


| 


suggest pleasantries in harmony with the sipping | 


of the beverage produced by the “mill.” 

To make an orange mill: Cut the top from a large 
navel, or seedless, orange, and press into the 
orange through this pared-off end three cubes of 
lump sugar. 
guest such an orange. 

“This is an orange mill. Press it gently, and you 
will bear it grind. It will produce nectar. Try it, 
and sip the nectar whenever, or as often as, any 
one says a bright thing!” 

A gentle pressure will cause the blocks of sugar 
to rub against each other, and a rich juice {@ rise to 
the top, which is to be drunk from the orange. 
orangeade is thus produced, of a very delightful 
quality and flavor. 

The mill is a surprise. It seems to be inexhaust- 
ible. At every pressure for a long time the 
golden liquid arises. The acid slowly dissolves 
the lumps of sugar, which are the mill wheels; and 
as this kind of orange is exceedingly juicy, one is 
led to wonder if there be some magic source of 
supply. 

After the secret is out, the guests may prepare 
their own oranges. If the sugared juice be poured 
out into a glass, and water be added, a very fine 
orangeade is made, which some would prefer to 
the pure juice. H. B. 


You will say: 
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THE COLONEL AND JIM. 


Two Great Friends. —How they were Parted and United 
Again. 

The colonel was quiet and a man of settled 
habits; Jim was lively and liked variety. The 
colonel was tall and dignified of demeanor; Jim 
was small, sharp-eyed, and his little stump tail 


made him look 
ridiculous. Yet 
they were the 














best of friends. 
They were in- 
separable com- 
panions, too, ex- 
cept for an ocea- 
sional hour when 
the colonel sat 
writing and Jim 
went out to 


A Lesson in Politeness. 


watch for woodechucks. Between Jim and Ann 
Eliza, the housekeeper, there was not the cordiality 
of feeling that the colonel, and Jim himself, 
desired. 

Ann Eliza thought dogs had their place; she 
thought they should be kept in that place; and she 
tried to keep Jim there—to wit, outdoors. The 
mild colonel usually let Ann Eliza have her own 
way in the household; but Jim asserted himself 
with a persistency more than equal to her own, 
and often triumphed over fixed principles. 


The colonel and Jim had but an occasional 
difference of opinion. It occurred whenever a 
certain carriage drew up before the colonel’s 


modest gate. Jim resented the advent of so fine 
an equipage; he seemed no friend to gold-mounted 
harnesses. Moreover, he did not like the looks of 


Serve within an hour, giving to each | 
| Jim, 


| with 


An | 


THE YOUTH’S 


the lady with eyeglasses who descended from the | 
carriage to make a call on the colonel. And he | 
altogether condemned the fat little pug that sat up | 
beside the coachman and blinked down disdainfully 
at him. 

In vain did Jim yelp at the top of his voice, and | 
jump about lustily and pat the ground invitingly 
with his paws. The pug would not come down— 
he had made that experiment once in the early 
part of bis career. Jim had pounced upon him 
and rolled him over in a mud-puddle so quickly 
that the pug hardly had sufficient presence of mind 
to howl. i 

Then the lady with the glasses had shrieked, the 
coachman had jumped down with the whip, and | 
the colonel had dragged Jim off the prostrate pug. 
The colonel then lifted the pug, wiped off some 
mud with his handkerchief and restored him 
to his irate mistress politely, yet with a gleam 
in his eye that was not wholly apology. 

“I don’t see what makes you keep a fight- 
ing creature like that, Malcolm,” complained 
the lady. “I hate bulldogs.” 

“Jim isn’t a bulldog,” replied the colonel, 
as warmly as was consistent with courtesy. 

“What is he, then?” 

The colonel was silent. 

“Is he a dog with a pedigree? 
Puggie has a beautiful pedigree, 
all written out.” 

Now the truth was that Jim had 
wandered in at the colonel’s door, 
a little vagabond puppy, from 
whence the colonel knew not. 

“IT do not think Americans need 
care for pedigrees,” said the col 
onel, with dignity. ‘Ann Eliza, 
you keep Jim in the kitchen while 
my sister-in-law is here.” 


Eliza patted him and gave 
him a bone while it was 
yet between meals. Prob- 


like pugs, either. 
After the depart- 
ure of the carriage, 
the colonel called 
Jim and reasoned 


“Jim, my little 
chap, there are times 
when really one has 
to be polite, whether 
one wants to or not.” 

Jim did not com- 
mit himself to a re- 
ply. 

“Now that lady, 
she was the 
wife of my brother, 
who was in the war 
me, and was 
killed in the battle 
that gave me this 
bullet in my leg. 
Do you understand 
what I say, Jim?” 

The little fellow 
looked him soberly 
in the face. 

‘*She’s married 
again, Jim—a rich 
dry-goods man. You 


don’t know much “Come here, Jimmie.” 


| about dry-goods, do 


| remember? 


you? Well, I don’t, either, but she always seems 
to. She calls here regularly ‘once a year; and she 
thinks that’s doing pretty well, considering how 
rich she is, and we’re not. So no matter how we 
feel about it, we’re going to be polite. Will you 
2” And so their disagreement ended 
for that time. 

Every morning the colonel and Jim took a walk | 
to town together after the mail. When the clock | 
struck ten, Jim usually hinted that it was time | 
to start. If his suggestions were unheeded, he | 
emphasized his opinion by divers sharp yelps. By 
au quarter past ten the colonel was obliged to begin | 
to look for his hat; and by twenty minutes past | 
they were fairly off, the colonel walking rather | 
slowly because of the bullet in his leg, and Jim | 
flying all about the street and growling up fiercely | 
to every dog he met, little or big. 

But a morning came when Jim failed to appear 
atthe usual hour. The colonel waited till half-past 
ten, but no little paw scratched at his knee, and no 
little voice whined imploringly. He knew he 
really ought to start, for Ann Eliza did not like 
him to be late at dinner. But he wasted as much 
time as possible looking for his hat, and after he 
had started he returned to the house to get a clean 
handkerchief. 

Still Jim did not appear. Ann Eliza, however, 
came to the back door and stood watching. So the | 
colonel went straight along down the street, only 
giving, as he turned into Main Street, a little 
whistle. 

The colonel hurried a little on his homeward 
way. He whistled again as he turned off Main 
Street toward his cottage; but he saw only Ann 
Eliza standing in the doorway, and he knew from 
her attitude that she was thinking that the soup 
Was standing too long. | 

However, when the colonel sat down to dinner | 
he did not notice about the soup. He ate but little, 
und soon went back to his chair in the library. 

Ann Eliza cleared the table and filled a plate 
with juicy scraps and rich bones. She might not 
wholly approve of Jim, but she ministered faith- | 
fully to nis appetite. She set the plate down on 
the doorstep. 

*Here’s your dinner, Jim,” she called. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The colonel listened in anxious silence. She 
went to the door again. | 
“Jim!” she called, sharply. 
There was no response. The colonel let his | 


paper fall, and rose as Ann Eliza came in. 

“Do you know where Jim is?” asked the woman. 
“He’s right on hand for dinner generally, especially 
when we have soup. He’s uncommon fond of beef 
bones, and smells ’em a mile off.” 

“He didn’t go down town with me,” the colonel 
confessed. “He wasn’t here. 1 thought perhaps 
you knew where he was.” 


.———— 


COMPANION. 
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Ann Eliza reflected. “I don’t know nothin’ 
about him.” 

“When was the last time you saw him?” 

“The last time I see him, it was just after break- 


| fast,” she said, rather slowly. 


“Now, Ann Eliza, what did you say to him?” 

Ann Eliza bridled. “I didn’t say nothin’ at all 
that he need to mind. He’d tracked mud all over 
my clean floor, and I just shoved at him with the 
broom, and says I, ‘Get out er here, ye little 


nuisance!’ says 1; but land, colonel, he don’t mind | 
He sidled | 


that. I’ve said it at him forty times. 
out this morning, as if he knew I was jokin’.” 
“Now, Ann Eliza, you ought not to talk to 
Jimmie like that. He isn’t like other dogs; he’s 
sensitive. Which way did he go after that?” 
“Well, I went for the mop, and I think he went 
the other way. When 
I come back with the 
mop, I recollect see- 
in’ them King boys 
> comin’ up over the 
hill, and Jim settin’ 
out in the road ready 
to bark at’em. Land 
sakes, colonel, you 
don’t think —” and 
Ann Eliza raised the 
corner of her apron 
in a way so sugges- 
tive of tears that the 
i colonel retreated at 
j once. 
oh The afternoon pass- 
ed with no word from 
Jim. The colonel 
made little pretence 
of eating supper, and 
* there was a look 
about his face that 
made Ann Eliza re- 
frain from conversa. 
tion; and when she 
refrained from con- 
versation it meant a 
good deal. 

In the evening a 
good-hearted neigh- 
bor, Luke Fairfield’s 
wife, came to the 
door and called Ann 
















whisper: 

“Ann Eliza, where 
is Jim?” 

“Sh-h-h!” 

The colonel stole 
to the window and 
listened. 

“Don’t talk s« 
loud. Jim’s lost. Been 
goneallday. The col- 

onel, he’s in a dreadful 
takin’. He couldn’t eat no 
supper, and he says his limb’s 
painin’ him. Land, ’taint no 
limb, it’s just his worryin’ 
over that little dog!” 


— 


but strained his ears to hear. 
“You don’t say! Well, Luke, when 
he was a-comin’ home to-night, he thought 
he see Jim up by the King boys’ barn, 
a-howlin’. Don’t ye know sometimes when 
the colonel goes off to call on his sister-in- 
law, and don’t take Jim, how Jim’ll set and 
howl? Well, the dog was settin’ and howlin’ like 
that.” 

“I want to know! Now how in the world did 
Jim git up to the King place?” 

“Them King boys are awful critters,” said Mrs. 
Luke. “S’pose they stole him?” 

“That’s what they done,” said Ann Eliza, con- 
clusively. “They must ’a’ stole him just after I 
see ’em comin’ over the hill this mornin’. Now 
don’t you say one word about it, and I'll go over in 
the mornin’ and git him. I bet I’ll give them King 
boys a piece of my mind, too.” 

It was about eight o’clock when Mrs. Luke 
departed. Some fifteen minutes later the colonel 
was noiselessly going down the path to the front 
gate. 

Now a walk to the King boys’ place was out of 
the question for the colonel. No one knew that 
better than he. He had not walked more than half 
a mile at a time since that bullet lodged in his leg; 
and it was a good two miles to the tumbledown 
cottage of the Kings. But the colonel turned in 
the direction of the King place, though his evening 
custom was to walk a few steps the other way. 

“I wish I were able to walk so far,” he thought. 
“How lonesome Jim must be! How glad he would 
be to see me!” Here he abandoned himself to 
certain pleasing reminiscences of Jim’s affectionate 
ways. 

“But it’s no use,” he finally sighed. “I shouldn’t 
have a leg left to stand on if I walked half that 


| distance.” 


So he made up his mind that he would walk just 
a few steps further, and then turn homeward. 

Down that hill and up another, along a stretch of 
high ground and then through some woods. The 
colonel said he really must be starting for home. 

On past some farm 
buildings, white and 
still in the night light— 
around by the bridge 
over the brook, past the 
orchard and by the pas- 
ture, finally coming out 
on a hill where he could 
look well away to the 
westward. There, far 
away in the moonlight, 
was a little spot which 
he knew must be the 
King boys’ barn. 

“Poor little Jim!” he said. 
and he hurried on, though his knee throbbed with 
pain at every step. 

It was past midnight when he reached the place. 
After all, no sound of Jim came from the barn. 
What if Jim were not there, after all? The colonel 
began to feel rather foolish, and had half a mind 
to start for home before any one found him out. 


Eliza in a rasping | 


The colonel winced a little, | 
| himself, lay down quietly, and the colonel dropped 











“Poor little fellow!” | 





Then suddenly came a wailing howl, prolonged 
and violent. Only Jim, in all the country round, 
could produce it. 

The colonel strode down the hill like a boy. He 
flung open the gate, marched up to the front door 
and rang the crazy bell. 

There was no response. He pulled again. After 
long waiting, a window opened over his head. 

“What do you want?” called a woman’s voice. 

“IT want my dog.” 

“Well, I aint got him.” 

*He’s out here in your barn. 
come out here.” 

“He aint to home.” 

“Tell his brother to come.” 

“He aint to home, neither.” 

The colonel stood still a minute. He could not 
make war upona woman. Yet he did not intend to 
go home without Jim. 

The woman herself decided the matter. 

“If you want him, you’ll have to git him,” she 
called, and dropped the window. “I don’t know 
nothin’ about him.” 

The colonel went down the walk and across to 
the barn, where he gave a low whistle. Yap, yap! 
answered Jim, in delighted recognition. 

The barn door was locked, and the window, 
which was only a hole for ventilation, was a little 
higher than the colonel’s head. He piled some 
loose boards to step on, and painfully clambered 
up till he could look into the opening. Sure 
enough, there was Jim, jumping and yelping and 
tearing about frantically. 

“Come here, Jimmie,” called the colonel. 

More yelps, more leaps, but no change in position. 
The little fellow grew almost frantic. 

“There, there, Jim,” said the colonel, soothingly. 
“You keep still and I’ll get in and untie you.” 

He stooped, rubbed his knee a little and then 
made a spring. He caught the window-sill and 
slowly drew himself up, regardless of the pain it 
cost him, and at last perched himself on the narrow 
casement. Then he looked down more closely 
into the pitchy darkness of the shed. 

Two motionless balls of fire met his gaze. The 
colonel knew they were the eyes of one of the 
fiercest bulldogs in the county. 

The colonel reflected. He was not fond of dogs 
in general. It was Jim and Jim only who possessed 
his affections. He would rather have faced a 
battery than meet that bulldog; yet when Jim 
began to how] again the colonel turned and slowly 
began to lower himself into the blackness of the 
shed. 

At that instant the sound of wheels came along 
the road. The King boys were being brought 
home by a passing neighbor. 

The colonel felt himself to be in a hard place. A 
few minutes before, he had greatly wanted to meet 
those young men and demand from them his dog. 
But to be found hanging to the window of the barn, 
with a savage bulldog beneath him! No! 

It seemed to him he was hanging there for hours, 
though it was really but a few minutes. The 
continued howling of Jim brought Orrin King to 
the door at once. 

“You go lay down there and keep still!” he 
shouted, giving the door an angry kick. The 
bulldog, thinking the command addressed to 


Tell Orrin King to 


safely to the floor. 

In an instant he was beyond the reach of the 
savage creature’s chain, and had caught Jim up 
into his arms. His dear little Jim! 


Jim had no notion of rejoicing in silence. Loud 
yelps of joy cleft the midnight stillness. Vainly 


did the colonel try to smother the sounds in his 
coat. Ina minute Orrin King came striding back, 
cracking a whip. 

At that sound the bulldog crept fearfully into his 
corner, and Jim cowered down close to the colonel’s 


breast. Poor fellow! Had he known that whip 
already? The colonel drew himself erect and 
waited. 


Young King unlocked the padlock and attempted 
to raise the old-fashioned latch. Quick as thought 
the colonel leaned forward, thrust his finger into 
the opening, and thus prevented the latch from 
lifting so that the door could be opened. 

King tried it again. He took the handle of his 
whip and pounded upon it. He bore his whole 
weight upon it. Yet the latch did not quite open. 
Finally he swore at the dogs with a parting threat, 
and went back to the house. 

Then the colonel withdrew his crushed and 
bleeding finger and, trying to think it did not pain 
him, turned to go. 

“Let’s get out of here as quick as we can,” he 
whispered to Jim. “We'd better go right home, 
and let Ann Eliza poultice us up.” 

The door had been left unlocked, and the colonel, 

yarily stepping past the bulldog, came out into the 
open air. 

It would be cruel to tell the story of that home- 
ward walk. Every step was pain. It was the 
gray of the morning when at last the two crept up 
to the little front door and noiseiessly stole into the 
cottage. 

“There’s one comfort, Jim,” whispered the 
colonel, as he closed the door. “No one will ever 
suspect where we’ve been, or what we’ve been 
through—will they, old fellow?” 

When Mrs. Luke came over the next morning 





Homeward. 


Jim did not stir from his bed, but cracked out his 


| customary bark. 


“Land, Jim’s got home, aint he?” she remarked, 
disappointedly. “When’d he come?” 

“Early this morning,” replied Ann Eliza, directly 
under the colonel’s window. “Jim’s all right, but 
the colone), he’s sick.” 

“You don’t say! I< his leg bad again?’ 


’ 
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“Dreadful. 1 made hima poultice for it. Me’s | fills the tree-tops with voices that shriek or moan 


got a bad finger, too. He says it got pinched. I 
poulticed that, too.” 
“You don’t say! 
Ann Eliza sniffed a little. 
heard that shrill whisper again. 

“Oh, he knows it fast enough! I'll bet you 
anything now, that he walked clean over to them 
King boys and got Jim himself last night. But he 
don’t s’pose I know it!” 

Then the colonel turned his face on the pillow 
and sighed. 


Does he know Jim’s got back ?” 
Then the colonel 


CAROLINE HARWOOD GARLAND. 
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THE UNSAID WORD 


Out of sight and out of reach they go,— 

These close, familiar friends, who loved us so; 
And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 

We think with vain regret of some fond word 

That once we might have said and they have heard. 





Selected. —Nora Perry. 
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ALER’S INJUN DEVIL. 


Alek’s Reason for making an early Camp. — His Adventure 
with a Panther. 


My Indian guide Alek and I were tracking a 
moose one day up at the head-waters of the Renous 
River. I had caught a glimpse of the game early 
in the day—and he had caught a glimpse of me. 
That is why we were still tracking him late in the 
afternoon. When he started I said, “Ketch-um, 
Alek ?” 

“Take nice leetle walk 
Ketch-um w’en he storp.” 

Then we made a cirele to leeward, and struck 
the trail perhaps five miles farther on. A glance 
at the tracks, about six feet apart and plowing 
straight through and over all obstacles, and Alek 
grunted, ““Run-um yet!” 

When we struck the trail a few miles farther on, 
after another circle, the footprints were close 
together. 

“Walk-um!” said Alek, with a quick gleam of 
satisfaction in his black eyes, and we pushed 
rapidly forward on our snow-shoes. 

But the moose travelled rapidly, and the growing 
grayness soon told us that we must prepare our 
night camp. Still we followed on cautiously 
beyond our usual camping-time, in the hope of 
finding our game lying down or feeding. The 
storm-wind was moaning in the spruces, and we 
knew that in the morning the trail would be coy 
ered under a foot of snow. 

Alek was ahead breaking the way, and I followed, 
stepping in his tracks, when he stopped so sud 
denly that I thought he saw game, and slipped past 
him with rifle ready. But it was not the moose. 
Directly in front another trail crossed the one we 
were following, at which Alek was staring with 
something like fear in his face. 

“Lucivee?” I said at a glance, and then saw that 
it was a very different track. 

“Injun Devil; firs’ one I see-um ten year,” 
answered Alek, still staring down at the big foot- 
marks; and then added abruptly, ‘Bes’ no follow 
moose furder. Time make-um camp.” 

“But, Alek, the snow will cover this trail before 
morning; and to-morrow we must go back to camp 
anyway for provisions. We have a half-hour of 
daylight yet. The moose can’t be far ahead.” 

“P’raps get-um moose; p’r’aps no get-um. Bes’ 
no make-um camp in dark when he round,” pointing 
down to the trail. “Kill-um moose make worse. 
Smell blood fetch-um.” 

I saw Alek was disturbed, and made no more 
objections. It is well in the woods never to oppose 
a good guide. Besides, a fresh panther trail 
crossing one’s path at dusk makes the suggestion 
of camp very imperative. 

Had we found that trail early in the day, no 
objection would have kept me from following it, for 
above all other trophies I wanted the skin of this 
fierce prowler of the woods, now happily almost 
extinct in northern forests. 

As it was, the beast might be in dangerous 
proximity—might even now be on our trail, or 
lying along some great limb watching ts and 
waiting for nightfall to pounce down on us at a 
disadvantage. As the thought flashed through my 
own mind I noticed Alek scanning the great trees, 
about which the shadows were already beginning 
to gather. 

Taking our own trail back, we followed it for a 
few hundred yards to where it crossed a small 
brook in the shelter of a great ridge. Alek imme- 
diately began cutting a large supply of firewood, 
while I scraped away the snow with our snow- 
shoes, and built a little shelter-tent with its back to 
the wind. 

The tent was made of poles slanting from a cross- 
piece in front down to the ground, overlaid thickly 
with boughs and banked about with snow. Great 
armfuls of long, feathery fir and hemlock boughs 
were “bedded” inside; on these our single light 
blanket was spread, and our bed was ready. 

That night Alek was unusually quiet and watch. 
ful. His soft, musical voice was subdued until it 
could hardly have been heard ten feet away; and 
the fire was tended with a diligence that kept it 
burning brightly, spite of the snow that soon began 
to sift down through the spruces—wavering for an 
instant in the shadowy column of smoke, and 
falling with faintly audible hiss into the glowing 
coals. 


firs’—bout ten mile. 


from that disturbing element in so many camps—a | 


| 


He was not disposed to talk, and we sat very | 


quiet, clasping our knees, on an old log before the 
fire, looking straight into the flames, finding a bit 
of homelikeness in the little “commoosie” and the 
lighted circle before it that we were loath to leave 
even for sleep. 

I knew the strange dread in which northern 
Indians and most lumbermen once held the pan- 
ther,—a dread that was more superstitious than 
physical,—and respected his silence too much to 
question his superstition, though I was very curious 
to hear the story that he was evidently keeping 
back. Indeed, if anything will give one a sympathy 


for superstition, it is to sit with an Indian at night 
in the circle of the camp-fire, with a suggestion of 
langer outside, and hear him speak of the wood- 
spirits in which he believes; 


while the storm-wind 


| 


or whisper, and all around one is the shadowy 
black wall of forest with its mystery and utter 
loneliness. 

The rifles were examined and placed close at 
hand, the hunting-knives were left in their belts 
about our waists contrary to our usual custom, and 
we turned in to sleep—at least I did. But the cold 
kept me half-awake, and I heard Alek stirring 
nearly every half-hour till daylight. 

The next night, in our own camp with a cheerful 
fire lighting up the thick log walls about us, we 
were less at the mercy of evil beasts and spirits; 


; and Alek, knowing my sympathetic interest, talked 
| freely enough about the Injun Devil of the day 


| the Saevogle. 





before. 
much as he told it, but without the peculiar charm 
of his half-Indian dialect. 

One winter many years ago Alek was logging 
with a crew of men on 4 small stream flowing into 
All went well at first. The men 
were fellows, worked well 


big, good-natured 


. . | 
together, played no end of jokes, and were free | 


camp bully. 

But in the early spring things began to go badly. 
One of their number was laid up in camp by an 
ugly ent; another was carried out sick to the 
settlement; none of the men felt well. Twice the 
tracks of a black-cat, or wolverine, made a cross 
on the new-fallen snow before the camp door, 
which is a very bad sign; and one evening just 





























after dark 

Jim Moonin, a 
big, shaggy-haired 
lumberman, was 
sitting on the chop 
ping-log smoking 
when he received 
a sharp blow on 
the back of the 
head. Not a sound 
was heard, and 
though he sprang 
instantly to his 
feet, not a living 
thing was in sight. 

With a queer 
feeling about his 
spine that was not 
the result of the blow, Jim came into the camp 
and told his comrades. They found the blood 
trickling down his neck from three deep scratches, 
but no explanation was ever given. That night it 
snowed, and in the morning there was a beaten 
path in the snow where some animal had gone 
round and round the camp. The tracks were those 
of an Injun Devil. 

Now an Injun Devil is not a common panther. 
All panthers are ferocious; but sometimes an evil 
wood-spirit enters into the beast, and he becomes 
more savage and bloodthirsty than ever, while at 
the same time possessed of all the evil spirit’s 
cunning to avoid traps and hunters’ skill. Such a 
panther used at one time to be the dread of all 
northern Indians and lumbermen. Injun Devil 
they called him, because the evil spirit was that of 
some wicked Indian. 

After that the men never ventured out alone 
after dark, nor failed to keep close together when 
returning from their work at nightfall. But the 
Injun Devil’s influence still brought evil. 

A few days later they were eating dinner in the 
shelter of a great “yard” of logs. Sandy, the boy 
of the crew, whose work it was to drive the horses, 
was, boy-like, perched up on top. Suddenly he 
thought he felt a slight movement of the log 
beneath him, and with a warning shout leaped 
over the end. 

A moment later the great logs came rumbling and 
roaring down with a voice like thunder. At the 
first shout the men sprang away; only one was a 
little slow. The top log, rushing down, overtook 
him, knocked him down, and rolled completely 
over him, bruising him terribly. Only the deep 
snow and his falling beside a small stump pre- 
vented his being crushed to death. For three 
nights in succession after that they heard the 
Injun Devil wailing in the tamarack swamp. 

Two or three weeks passed by, and the uneasi 
ness was growing among the men; they were 
looking eagerly forward to a speedy return to 
civilization. Traps had been set for the Injun 
Devil; but he had either avoided them or cunningly 
stolen the bait without springing them. 

For a week now they had heard nothing of him, 
yet not for a moment could they get rid of a 
feeling of impending evil at his presence. Then 
one morning the boss let a man go fishing up at the 
lake a mile away. Occasionally they caught some 
splendid trout through the ice, and the fresh fish 





One of his stories I have written down | 


| 





Rescuing Alek 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


was always a welcome addition to the winter's 
fare. At nightfall he had not returned. 

The men came in tired and hungry, were dis. 
turbed at his absence, and sat down to supper in 
ill-concealed anxiety. Little was said, but a sub- 
dued restlessness told each of what thie other was 


thinking. One man rose and went outside to 
listen; another started up abruptly: 
“Boys, it’s no use—I’m worried about Bill. We 


must look him up.” 

Not a word was spoken in answer, but five or six 
men rose instantly, threw off the light moccasins of 
the camp and drew on the heavy stockings and 
“larrigans” that they had laid aside a few minutes 
before. A bundle of torches was hastily prepared, 
then each man seized his axe and the party went 
out into the night. 

A narrow trail led up to the lake which the men 
followed without difficulty. Atthe lake the torches 
were lighted, and on the thin ice near the inlet the 
holes were found where their comrade had fished 
that morning. Bits of the trail were found here 
and there on the crust showing that he had started 
down the lake toward the outlet; but though they 
searched and shouted no answer came back save 
the dull echoes of their own shout and the dismal 
hoot of an owl. 

Then they followed down the outlet very cau- 
tiously. Bill might have chosen the longer way 
home for the smoother travelling, though the ice 
on the swift stream was always dangerous. Here 
they found occasional traces near the shore. Half 

a mile down they came to a dark, irregular 
hole broken in the ice where a swift eddy 
cireled under the bank, and whirling slowly 


ibout in the black water was Bill’s hat. 
rheir search was ended. 
Just as the last torch flared up for an 


instant, lighting and shadowing the strong 
set, grief-stricken the men, 
grasping a companion’s hand for support, 
leaned far out and lifted the old hat ten 
derly. Then silently they turned from the 
river and struck the home trail. 

They had covered the greater part of the 
distance, moving swiftly forward through 
the dark forest in the darker gloom of their 
comrade’s death, and with quick woodsman 
fancies busy with the events of the past 
month. Suddenly man stopped in- 
stantly with a strange tightening of the scalp 
as a sharp scream rang out of the black 
woods froma ridge abovethem. In the dead 
stillness that followed they could hear their 
very hearts beat. In that moment a word 
only was needed to turn them one way or 
the other. 

They were strong men; strong and brave— 
men who had faced the toils and dangers 
of river-driving, and who would have hesi 

tated not an instant to imperil their lives 
But their feelings 
were intensely wrought 
upon by their comrade’s 
death and their own fore- 


faces, one of 


every 


for a comrade. 


boding superstitions. An 
intense voice broke the 
stillness : 


“The Injun Devil—rwn /” 
and the next moment they 
were speeding along the 
trail with every muscle 
strained to reach the camp. 

Again and again that 
scream cut their 
At each repetition 
they leaped forward with 
new impulse of fear. 
The beast struck the trail 
behind them with flercer 
sell just as they caught 
sight of the ray of light 
streaming out through the 
narrow camp window. 

Joe, the cook, and a few companions were stand. 
ing before the door peering anxiously up the dagk 
trail when a confused dark mass burst into the 
clearing with a shout and came rushing down on 
the camp. The behind them told the 
whole story. 

In an instant Joe and his companions were inside 
holding the door wide open. As the fugitive men 
plunged headlong through the low opening into 
light and safety the door was slammed, and the 
heavy latch dropped into place. A moment later a 
wild screech sounded at the very door—then their 
hearts seemed to stop at the sound of a fall and a 
man’s ery for help. 

Alek was outside! 

Like a flash there swept over the men one of 
those swift changes for which there is no account 
ing. A moment before they were fleeing for their 
lives. Now the door was flung instantly open and 
they struggled who should be first out into danger. 
Some thrust torches of birch-bark into the fire, 
some seized axes, all burst out with loud shouts of 
encouragement. 

For « moment there was only blackness outside, 
then in the dim light streaming through the open 
door they made out a dark form lying face down 
ward in the snow. Standing over him with fierce 
eyes flashing like fireballs was the Injun Devil. 

With a shout they rushed forward. The beast, 
always afraid of the human voice, drew slowly 
back with savage snarls. Some one hurled a torch 
straight into the panther’s face. As he leaped aside 
two men seized on Alek and backed quickly into 
the camp. The fierce beast, following and crouch. 
ing and snarling, was yet kept back from his deadly 
spring by a flashing torch. 

The door was slammed shut again, and two big 
lumbermen threw their shoulders to its support. 
Almost in the instant the panther hurled 
himself forward with a force that well nigh tore it 
from its hinges. 

Alek was found uninjured, save for a few claw 
marks. The beast had leaped upon his shoulders 
from behind, knocking him down, then deceived by 
his stillness had merely stood upon the body till he 
drew back before the shouts and torches of the 


fierce 


ears. 


savage cry 


same 


| lumbermen. 





But there was little sleep in the camp that night. 
All night long the Injun Devil prowled about. At 
times they could hear him spring lightly against 
the side of the camp. A quick seratching of nails 


| for 


| 


537 


would follow—then his savage face would appear 
an instant at the window, only to drop back 
with a snarl from the bright glare. 

At last they dropped into a broken sleep, leaving 
one of their number on guard with his axe across 


his knees. Then the wind arose, and ever and 
anon wild voices went wailing over the, forest 
above the river 

The sleepers turned uneasily Heads rose from 


the pillow, listened for a moment to the snarls of 
the savage beast outside, started the thrilling 
calling them up the Saevogle—then 
dropped back with muttered prayers into a troubled 
sleep, only to waken and hear the “whoop” 

Alek paused in his story here. I was especially 
interested in the superstition, which I had heard 
among the lumbermen, of a “whoop” at 
night over the tree-tops that calls them away to 


at 


“whoop 


again. 


before 


where death occurs in the lonely forest. But he 
seemed unwilling to speak further of it to-night; 
and | never urged him. After a long silence I 
said 


“What did you think, Alek, while you were lying 
there under the panther? 
“No time think-um. Lie 
Mebbe fool ole Injun Devil.” 

“But, Alek,—devil or no devil,—you don’t mean to 
say that vou, a born hunter, went out of the woods 
and left that panther without a try at him?” 

Alek was still a few He always liked 
to think me impressed by the superstitions in which 
he believed more than by his own skill. Then he 
said, with the gleam coming into his eyes that was 
always in them when he spoke of a hunt: 

“No like hunt-um bad spirit. But nex’ day all 
men say go out-um woods—no want-um stay in bad 
camp. Boss he say, stay two week more or no 
get-um pay. Den he say give ten dollar kill-um 
Injun Devil an’ storp all trouble. Nex’ day I walk 
um out settlement, borrow Pierre’s gun. Nex’ night 
leetle moon, jus’ nuff see-um. Put big piece beef 
on stump front leetle back window—drag ’nother 
piece out tamarack swamp where Injun Devil sleep 
daytime. 
Mornin’ beef gone 

“Nex’ day jus’ when sun go sleep make-um fire 
out back camp; burn-um lot Big 
smell make ole Injun Devil hungry—come early. 
Den put ‘nother big piece beef on stump; make-um 
camp all dark. Jus’ go down Injun 
Devil come out on crust, look-um all round sly zo 
he smell-um trap. Den he creep-um up stump, jus’ 
like ketch-um rabbit. Jus’ ‘fore he grab 
beef I shoot-um two barrel buckshot, an’ he give 
one big yeow an’ run backin swamp. Nex’ mornin’ 
Find-um all curl up dead 


still jus’ like beaver 


moments. 


Watch till moon go down; no see-um. 


bones an’ fat. 


‘fore moon 


bob-ent 


track-um blood on snow. 
under big spruce root.” 
Alek, bad spirit no save-um Injun Devil curl 
up dead jus’ same one lucivee when hit-um right 
place—eh?"’ 

But Alek shook his head doubtfully as he rose 
from the “deacon-seat” to fix the night fire. Then 
we planned the morrow’s hunt and went to sleep 

W. J. Lone. 


“So 
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REMINISCENCES OF OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 
By William H. Rideing. 


One might gather from what Doctor 
Holmes has written about interviewers and auto 
graph-hunters that he 


intolerant of visitors, 


easily 


was an inaccessible man, 
and “not at home” to any 
except his intimates. As a matter of fact, how 
ever, I or heard of famous man 
who was so approachable, and so willing to admit 
strangers to the privilege of his acquaintance. 

For many years he was the celebrity whom every 
visitor to Boston at once sought, and a very slight 
pretext indeed served to procure an audience with 
him. Here the photographer who 
desired a sitting; there the young poet offering 
homage in a of slender 
verses; here the girl from Wellesley or Vassar, 
content to shake hands and stammer a compliment 
and retire with a new autograph in 
perhaps a verse from “The Last Leaf;” 


never knew any 


was young 


presentation copy his 


album— 
then the 
reporter in search of the doctor's opinion of some 


her 


new work of literature, or of some great man 
just dead—it was astonishing how patient and 
indulgent he was with all of them, and how he 


gave them his time even when encroaching infirm. 
ities made it more and more precious to him. He 
used to confess that he loved flattery. 

“Tlere is a letter from a lady who says she sleeps 
with my poems under her pillow,” he said one day. 
“I wonder if she does—but it’s delightful to hear 
it! I like to be flattered; it is one of the sweetest 
things in the world to me.” Even great men are 
seldom as frank as that, but said it with the 
rapture of a child over a plaything. 

The visitors were usually received in the library, 
a large, pleasant room on the second floor at the 
back of the house, with a bay window opening out 
on the Charles River and Cambridge. Charming 
as the view is, its interest in the presence of “the 
autocrat’ focused itself in the fact that nearly the 
whole of his life had been passed within its radius 
Cambridge, where he was and where in 
manhood he became a famous professor, and 
Cambridgeport, where he went to a dame’s school, 


he 


born, 


fill in a fart of the view from the window, and 
looking out he could see the paths his feet had 


followed from the beginning 

The school in Cambridgeport was kept, he told 
me, by a stout old lady called Dame Prentiss, who 
ruled the children with a long willow rod with 
which she could reach the It 
used for reminding rather than chastising, how 
ever, and the pupils had so little dread of it that 
when rod wore out they had hesitation 
whatever in providing her with a new one. 

Sometimes, in more serious cases, a ferule was 
the instrument of punishment; and on one occasion 
when Oliver had been caught whittling his desk, 
the dame brought it down across his hands with 
startling results—it fell into splinters as it touched 
his palm. 

She was as much but to 
the surprise of both he was quite unhurt. It was 
probably due, as he says, to the existence of a 
flaw the ferule rather than to the toughness 


across room. was 


one ho 


alarmed as he 


was, 


in 
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the boy. He was a small, delicate, fanciful 
boy. On _ his to school he had to pass 
under a glove-maker’s sign—a great wooden hand 

which used to swing, and creak, and fill him 
“Oh, the dreadful hand!"’ he 


of 


Ww ay 


with terror. says 
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in one of his essays, ‘always hanging there ready 
to catch up a little boy who would come home to 
supper no more, nor get to bed—whose porringer 
would be laid away empty thenceforth, and his 
half-worn shoes wait until his smaller brother 
grew to fit them.”’ 

And sometimes the ‘*Portchucks’’—as the Cam- 
bridge boys called those of Cambridgeport —would 
make a butt of him. One morning he had on a 
new hat of Leghorn straw. 

“Hullo, said a ‘*Portchuck,” 
know there wuz gon’ to be a race to-morrah ? 
““No,”’ replied Oliver. ‘*Who’s gon’ to run, ’n 

where's 't gon’ to he?” 

“Squire Mico and Doctor Williams round the 
your hat.” 


” 


you—sir,”’ “voo 


” 


brim o’ 
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THE 


a Visit to the great statesman at Haw sats I was 
made the bearer of a message from him to Doctor 
Holmes, I was closely questioned by the latter 
regarding the extent to which the former was 
resisting the ravages of time. 

They had various in- 
terests in common, but 
one above others — their 
love of trees, and Doctor 
Holmes had just sent Mr. 
Gladstone a presentation 
Sar- 


of Professor 
gent’s great work on the 
Silva of North America. 
There was never any 
sort of pretence about 
Doctor Holmes; no pom- 
posity, no desire to be 
impressive, no taint of the 
pedant; and though he 
delighted in his scholar- 
ship, he often preferred 
to exhibit it through the 
medium of humor rather 
than in the scholastic way. 
Like nearly all great 
men, who are not great 
diplomats, he was as sime 
ple as a child. On the 


copy 


something more than a 
year before his death, I| 
spoke, as one had to do | 
in sheer surprise, of his 
marvellous youthfulness. 

“Well, I don't often 
take stock,’’ he said, with 
a twinkle, ‘‘but the other 
day I happened to pick 
up this’? (a hand-glass), 
‘and look into that’* (a 
mirror), ‘‘and I myself 
was surprised to find a 
ring of hair on the back 
of my neck that hasn't 
turned at all yet. But I 
feel that it’s time to take 
in sail. Look at my con- 
temporaries; they’re all 
in dock—yes, and some 
mud, too.”” 

His love of humanity 
had no bounds. His tastes 
and sympathies embraced 
the best everywhere. I 
expressed my admiration 
of this catholicity of his, 
and he replied, ‘‘It is the quality I should like 
to be remembered by. You remember Terence? 
Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto—t 
am a man, and nothing that concerns a man do 
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I deem a matter of indifference to me.” 


Then Oliver saw that he was being trifled with 


and passed on. 


He was a moderately studious boy, not a dunce | 


we may be sure, but fonder 
more serious books. 
imaginative. 

“No Roman soothsayer,’’ he has said, ‘‘ever 
had such a catalogue of omens as I found in 
mv childhood. The trick of throwing a stone 
at a tree and attaching some mighty issue to 
hitting or missing, 1 well remember. Stepping 
over certain particular things,—Doctor 
Johnson’s especial weakness,—I got the habit of 
at a very early With these follies mingled 
sweet delusions, which I loved so well that I 
would not outgrow them, even when it required 
a voluntary effort to put a momentary trust in 
them.”’ 

For a year he went to the Phillips Academy at 
Andover, and then he entered Harvard University, 
where later in life he became a distinguished 
professor—the professor of anatomy. His dis- 
tinction in that capacity is often lost sight of in 
the brilliance of his reputation as an author. We 
think of him not as the professor in the medical 
but the genial ‘‘autocrat,’’ who 


He was more than usually 


on or 


age. 


school has 


as 


given us some of the most delightful books ever 


written, in which wit and wisdom go hand in 
hand, like twin brothers. And while remember- 
ing him as ‘the autocrat’ the memory 
slip the fact that besides being 
essayist he was a novelist. 

It was wonderful how young he remained. On 
his eightieth birthday he was said to be, not eighty 
years old, but eighty years young, and though he 
lived to be eighty-five he preserved his vivacity 
up to the last. His mind was clear, though some 
of the faculties, like sight hearing, were 
impaired. 

He scoffed when his friends assured him that 
he was as good a man asever. But he was proud 
of his old age, and greatly interested in old men 
and facts related to longevity. He was particu- 
larly interested in Mr. Gladstone, whose year of 
birth was the same as his own; and when, after 


may let 
a poet 


and 


of stories than of | 
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GOOD NIGHT TO A CHILD. 


Good night, and wings of angels 
Beat round your little bed, 

And all white hopes and holy 
Ke on your golden head. 


Selected. —James Rennell Rodd. 


UNDESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS. 


Many of our public men are beginning to 
realize the truth that a greater peril for the 
American people lies in unrestrained immigration 
than can be found in any tariff measure, or, 
perhaps, in any financial system which could get 


| the approval of Congress and the President. 


and an 


In a discussion recently upon a matter of 
public interest, the remark was made by one who 
has thought much and deeply on the subject that 
the great danger to republican government in 
America comes from two sources: one of them 
the spread of anarchy, and the other the dumping 
into our communities of great companies of 
foreigners who know nothing of our institutions, 
and who have no conception of the necessary 
limits of liberty. 

It is not difficult to see that these two things 
are closely connected, and that the first of them 
may be regarded as a necessary consequence of 
the second. The idea thus advanced is one which 
seems to be taking deep root. In our greater 
cities the perils have been brought more vividly 
and portentously into view than has been the case 
in the country districts. 

In New York City, for example, a problem 
scarcely less appalling than that upon the solution 
of which depends the ridding of the city of malign 
political influences is presented by the existence 
of vast hordes of foreigners who have no ambition, 
no self-respect, no conception of republican 
institutions, and who live a clannish, degrading 
and almost brutal life. 

In one part of the city there are about fifty 
thousana of these people, and it is doubtful 
whether they or their children can ever be made 
a homogeneous part of the community. They 
are as foreign in their habits, and the region in 
which they live is almost as foreign in appearance, 
as would be the case if they were still in poverty- 
stricken districts of Poland or Russia. 

Already Congress, in two cases, has found it 
necessary to pass laws dealing with peoples whose 
customs forbade their complete assimilation with 
the rest of the nation. The difficulty was the 
same in both cases, although the polygamists of 
Utah derived the origin of their offensive custom 


last occasion I saw him, | 


of them pretty deep in the | 
| person. 


YOUTHS C OMPANION. 





non religion, while the Chinese mode of life is 
the product of long centuries of growth under | 
the Oriental civilization. 


The very great peril to American institutions | 
which would be occasioned by the presence of | 


communities of people so different from our 
own was then and is now admitted on all hands. 
The peril which was deemed sufficient to justify 
proscriptive legislation against polygamy and the 
Chinese is quite as great now. 

It is caused by the incursion of uncongenial 


and unwholesome masses of people who come | 


from the degraded portions of central Europe. 
Public sentiment is crystallizing, so that 
soon Congress must feel its force, and in response 
to it must give serious consideration to the 
problem. 

It is earnestly hoped, now that the tariff agita- 
tion is ended, at least for a time, that Congress, 
acting either through its own committees or by 


very | 


an expert commission, will prepare to protect the | 


country against this insidious and yet momentous 
peril. 
<-o- 


THE LAST LEAVES. 


The last leaves shiver in the gusty cold: 
A fe et linger in the hickory; 
The oak is barely wrapt from waist to knee 

In tatters of the cloak she wore of o 

The maple still has scattered shreds ‘of gold 
re ner bare fingers, tugging to be free, 

1 gliding off in zigzag flight if she 

Bat! for instant loose her weary hold. 

The brook creeps past me with a sound of tears, 
And down its shallows swim the leaves away, 
Crowding for room to sail, and on its shores 

The sycamores’ white clusters of slim spears 
Seem groupe of knights that down a wuating way 
With upright lances travel to the wars. 


J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 
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TRUSTS. 

Trust, in its original meaning, is a good word 
and means a good thing. But it has got into bad 
company. Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that there is a party of well-born and well-bred 
words which are sowing wild oats, and which 
there is every reason to fear will go to the bad. 
The other prominent members of the company are 
the words ‘“‘combine”’ and ‘deal ;’’ but “‘trust’’ is 
the ringleader. 

What is a trust? 
tion of corporations, or a 
second degree. A corporation is 
It is a creation of the law. It has some 
of the civil rights of individual citizens, and is 
subject to a corresponding degree of obligation. 

The corporation may sue and be sued; it is 
entitled to the protection of its property; it is 
required to pay taxes. Whereas a man has 
certain natural rights, a corporation has those 
only which are conferred by the legislature. 


Let us define it as a corpora- 
corporation of the 
an artificial 


The principle of the corporation is old; but its 
great development, a distinguishing feature of 


this century, is what has made possible the great 
engineering, manufacturing and transportation 


| industries of our time. 


Our grandfathers watched the beginnings and 
the growth of corporate wealth and power with 
extreme jealousy. More than one state political 
convention in the first half of this century declared 
its opposition to the chartering of any corporation 
for business purposes. 

The ‘trust’? is an extension of the principle 
of the corporation. But it does not follow that, 


| planter, and mounted a fine gray 


| hour until he was within 
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| east no one who desires political preferment, 


ventures to say even as much as that in their 
favor. 
a ee _ 
A SPY’S ADVENTURE. 

During the Antietam campaign a cadet engincer, 
Henry E. Rhoades, was employed in medical ser 
vice in the field hospitals at Frederick City, Md. 
One day a surgeon asked him if he would under- 
take a very dangerous work for which he was well 
qualified. He consented readily, being influenced 
by a love of adventure characteristic of youth in 
war-time. 

The work was secret service in the Confederate 
lines. Antietam had been fought, but General 
Lee’s army was still massed along the Potomac, 
and there was a column of unknown strength 
between Frederick City and Washington. What 
the cadet engineer was asked to do was to ride 
across country and ascertain how large was this 
force, and, if possible, what it was likely to do. 

He took the train for Washington by way of 
Relay Junction, dressed himself like a Maryland 
horse at the 
stables of the National Hotel. The horse was so 
frisky from lack of exercise that the rider was 
thrown from the saddle, and dragged some distance 
along Pennsylvania Avenue. Bruised but un- 
daunted, the young engineer remounted and rode 
toward Georgetown. 

Following the turnpike, he went on hour after 
the Confederate lines 


between Rockville and Clarksburg. He chatted 


| easily with the pickets, passing himself off as a 


Maryland sympathizer with the Confederate cause 


| who was on his way home to Cumberland. 


| might be a spy. 


because some of the early objections to corpora- | 


tions were unreasonable, therefore the hostility to 
trusts will be found to have been based on preju- 
dice and passion. 

A trust is a combination of corporations, banded 


together under one management for the purpose | 


of controlling the manufacture of or trade in 
some article of extensive use. Usually it is not 
chartered, that is, it is not a corporation in the 
ordinary sense of the word; but is a voluntary 
association, which keeps secret its organization, 
its doings and its profits. Thus it may be, and in 
some cases is, an ‘‘artificial person’’ which exists 
without the permission of the state. 

The chief objection to the trust is that a prac- 
tical monopoly may be created. In fact, if a 
monopoly is not established the purpose of 
organizing the trust fails of accomplishment. 

For example—to take an illustration from a 
trade in which there is no trust—there are twelve 
hundred or more corporations, firms and persons 
in this country engaged in the cotton manufacture. 
Some of the corporations are huge affairs. One, 


in New Hampshire, is the greatest in the world | 


which is engaged in this trade. 
No harm results from the existence of these 
great corporations because, being scattered over 
the country and having diverse interests, they 
compete with each other. But if they were all to 
combine they would control the labor of spinners 
and weavers, they would regulate production in 
such a way as to maintain prices at a surely profit- 
able level, and in various other ways would deprive 
the community of the advantages of competition. 
Moreover, there is a strong feeling in the minds 
of many people who are by no means infected with 
socialistic views, that discouragement, and not 
encouragement, should be given to the practice of 
concentrating great capital, and consequently great 
power, in the hands of a few men, officers and 
managers of such aggregates of corporations. 
These are the reasons urged against sanctioning 
trusts. There is something to be said in their 
favor, namely, that they make industrial develop- 
ment possible, on a grander scale than ever. But 
not many men hold that this advantage counter- 
balances the necessary evils; 


and no person, at | 


He did not excite suspicion, was in no haste to 
ride on, and did not ask too many questions. He 
learned that the force was small, consisting only of 
General Early’s brigade, and that reinforcements 
were not expected. It was practically the rear 
guard preparing to retreat 

While he was still within the enemy’s lines, he 
halted at a house near Hyattstown and asked to be 
entertained overnight. He was kindly received 
by an old planter whose two daughters smiled 
upon him at dinner, and talked suspiciously about 
him when he had retired to his bedroom. 

Their voices made him uneasy, and looking 
about his room, he noticed a stovepipe closed with 
a cap, but communicating with the parlor below 
He removed the cap, and putting his ear to the 
hole, heard distinctly the conversation in the 
family room. 

The girls were talking very unpleasantly about 
him. One of them was positive that he did not live 
in Cumberland, and the other intimated that he 
The father had less to say, and 
the family council finally broke up. 

The engineer determined to leave the house 
where he was suspected. He waited until every 
thing was quiet, and then softly raised the window 
With a sailor’s deft fingers he tied the blankets of 
the bed together, and fastened one end to a chair. 
With the aid of this blanket-rope he lowered him- 
self from the window, and reached the ground. 

Then stealing into the barn, he saddled his horse 
and cautiously led the animal to the road, expecting 
momentarily an outery from the windows. Happily 
the inmates were not aroused. 

The spy mounted his horse and rode steadily 
until daybreak. He passed through Urbana and 


| crossed the Monocacy, and was safe within the 
| Union lines. 


Reaching Frederick City, he reported 
at headquarters, giving the secret information 
which was urgently needed. 

A few days afterward he was at General Ilart 
ranft’s headquarters, when an important visitor 
Was announced. It was President Lincoln, who 
had come by train from Washington. The general 
introduced the cadet engineer, and related his 
dangerous exploit. 

The President had .already heard of it, but 
insisted upon having the story in detail from the 
young officer’s lips, laughing heartily over his 
escape from the Hyattstown house. 

“Well, boy,” said the President, “that was brave. 
You have earned a commission.” 

A tribute from Lincoln was something worth 
living for, even if the commission never came. 


WHAT I READ? 

“I had a wretched time!” declared a bright girl, 
after attending the meeting of a young folks’s 
literary club. “I did not have one comfortable 
minute, for, as I was a guest, they tried to entertain 
me, and they talked most of the time about books 
I hadn’t even seen.” 

“So you found yourself 
suggested her mother. 

“T don’t know,” was the frank reply. ‘If your 
system of education is correct, the water was too 
shallow, for they spent their time talking about the 
new novels you won't let me read.” 

The general tendency of the day does, in fact, 
seem to be in the direction of “keeping up” with 
the fast-rolling flood of modern literature, and the 
person who has the courage to read only the books 
whose value has been proved, is likely to find 
himself temporarily disgraced through his igno 
rance of those which may be forgotten in three 
months. 

“What! haven’t you read ‘Vulean’s Sceptre?’ 
cries an acquaintance. “Why, everybody is read- 
ing it! You can’t get a copy at the libraries, unle=s 
you speak for it weeks beforehand.” 

Yet, in a very few months, even the plot of 
“Vulcan’s Sceptre” has been forgotten, and the 
novel-reading public is going wild over ““Neptune’s 
Trident.” 

Disraeli said, ““A great thing is a great book,” 
leaving us to draw the counter conclusion that a 
little book is an insignificant thing, which should 
claim no attention from busy people. 

“When a new book comes out I read an old one,” 
said one of the worthies who knew how to estimate 
whatsoever things are good in literature, and that 
temperate plan is a safe one to follow—at least until 
we have exhausted all the standard works of tested 
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in too deep water!” 


excellence. 
Said the poet Rogers, 


“A man who attempts to 
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read all the new productions must do as the flea 
does—skip.” In other words, he must read fast 
and slightingly, 
to the class of people who can 


end, talk about 


almost everything, but who do not have a thorough | 


knowledge of anything. 

Of course, it would be absurd to assume that 
there are no new books worth the reading, and the 
person who follows the sage direction to “read 


only those which are at least a year old” will run | 


less chance of mental indigestion than he who 
greedily devours whatever comes from the press. 

After all, there is but one safe rule to follow in 
this busy world—the maxim of Buffon, to “read 
only the works of men of genius.” 


——+@ = 


OLD AUTOCRAT. 


William King, the first governor of Maine, who 
Wis a resident of Bath for over fifty years, 


have been a royal dictator in town affairs. There 


was “no nonsense” about him, and no toleration of | 


nonsense. 


At one time a meeting was held to arrange for a | 


celebration of Independence day, and General 
King presided. The customary resolutions were 
prepared by Judge Ames, who was a man of wide 
attainments, and who had seized upon the occasion 
as an opportunity to air his rhetorical gifts. He 
had written a long and flowery preamble to his 
resolutions which had been greatly admired by his 
friends ; 


King exclaimed, in his decisive way: 

“Never mind the preamble, judge; never mind 
the preamble! It’s always about the same thing, 
you know. Give us the resolutions!” 

One morning, when the stage drove up to his 


door and his wife was about to enter it, the general | 


discovered inside the vehicle a Frenchman and his 
dog. 

“Driver,” he thundered, “take this dog out!” 

The frightened foreigner leaped from the stage, 
taking his dog with him. 

“T have seen the King of England and the King 
of France,” he muttered, “but this King of Bath is 
the biggest king I ever saw!” 

Although he was friendly to the cause of temper- 
ance, he never gave up the use of wine, and always 
had it on his own table. Yet so absolute was he in 
his way of thinking that he had no patience with 
the “trimmers” who waver between two sides of a 
question. 

A certain judge was one day dining with him, 
and refused wine on the ground that he was a 
member of a temperance society. Melons were 
brought in at dessert, and the general prepared his 
with wine. The guest did the same. A short time 
after a physician was dining with the general, and 
he, too, refused wine. 

“Won't you have a spoon, doctor?’ 
King, bluMy. “Judge 
recently, and he 
ate it with a spoon! 


> asked General 
Blank was dining with me 
wouldn’t drink my wine, but he 


> 
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“OLD TRONSIDES.”* 


It is given to a few men so to touch the strings of | 
the lyre that they vibrate through the ages. There 
are songs of love, of grief, of joy, of religiqus hope 
that never grow stale or become commonplace by 
repetition. 

In none of the obituary notices of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes have we seen mention of the one service 
which he gave to his generation which will perhaps 
outlast all the others. That he was the kindliest of 
poets, one who never drew upon his inexhaustible 
fund of humor for a personal sarcasm—all the 
world knows that. 

But will anything else that he wrote survive “Old 
Ironsides?” How much there is in that stirring 
poem—the patriotism that includes not only a 
general love of country, but such a special pride in 
its glory and its achievements as makes sacred 
even the timbers of an antique, clumsy, worn out, 
unseaworthy ship! 

What boy has read the poem without a thrill at 
the words “that tattered ensign” which made the 
flag of his country more glorious in all his after 
life? 


We never cease to enjoy the delicious humor of | 
“The One Hoss Shay,” but as a nation the greatest | ° 16 
| insufficiency 


debt we owe to Doctor Holmes is due him for the 
grand chord of patriotism which he struck with 
youthful hand. 


os 


GHOST STORIES. 


Not only children and sailors, but even men of 
culture, are fascinated by ghost stories. 


the prominent ecclesiastical statesman of his day. 
Dr. John Mason Neale was master of twenty 
languages and of an immense mass of varied 
learning. Yet the scholar and the bishop have 
been known to sit up the night through telling each 
other ghost stories. 

Doctor Neale firmly believed in ghosts, and he 
would keep a friend up to the “sma’” hours, and 
set his hair on end by harrowing stories of the 
supernatural. 

Once a clergyman, a guest at the college of which 
Neale was warden, had remained up till two o’elock 
in the morning, listening to his host’s weird stories 
—then they parted to go to their bedrooms. Searcely 
had the guest fallen into his first sleep, when he was 
awakened by the sounds of approaching footsteps. 

The door opened, and the apprehensive guest 
saw an apparition—Doctor Neale in his cassock, 
and a lantern in his hand. He had gone round the 
college to see that all was well, and had forgotten 
that he had given up his own bedroom to his guest. 
The absent-minded host apologized, but evidently 
enjoying his friend’s nervousness, added: 

“I'm afraid you took me for a ghost.” 

“To tell you the truth, I did,” replied the guest. 
As soon as the host’s back was turned, the guest 
got out of bed and bolted the door. 

Itis not many years ago since a deputation waited 
upon the then Rector of Tenby, Doctor Humphreys, 
to ask him to lay a ghost which haunted their 
parish. 


knowing that he wil! belong, in the | 


but he had hardly completed reading the | 
first sentence before the meeting when General | 


Bishop | 
Wilberforce was the most eloquent preacher, and | 


“Why do you come to me, when 


it’s only an Oxford man that can a ghost,” 
answered the spokesman. 

“lI am afraid, then,” said the doctor, 
be let off without giving offence, 
| to the wrong man; for, you see 


| man.”” 


lay 


anxious to 





Companion Sent Free. 
To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1. a year’s subscription price, we 
will send “The Companion” from the date 


75, 





must | 


the name is received until January 1, 1895, 
and for a full year from that date. 
Large Prizes for Stories. 

The Publishers of * The Companion ™ offer 
the following large prizes for the best 
| Stories, to be sent in before March 1, 1895: 
For the best Original Story sent us - $500 
For the next in literary and general merit $500 
For the third in merit $250 
For the fourth in merit $250 
For the fifth in merit $250 
For the sixth in merit $250 
| For the seventh in merit . $100 
For the eighth in merit $100 
For the ninth in merit $100 
For the tenth in merit $100 
For the eleventh in merit . $100 

Total $2500 
The Stories must be written and sent to 
}us in accordance with certain terms and 


|conditions prescribed in a circular which 


will be mailed, on application to the Pub- 
lishers, 
PERRY 


MASON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





TO BENEFIT THE VICTIM. 

Kindness to animals—although there are unhap- 
pily plenty of exceptions to warrant the existence 
of “the Society with the Long Name” for their 
protection—has always been the rule in this coun- 
try; but increased public sentiment in their behalf 
has brought with it increased sensitiveness and 
sympathy for even such ills as we admit our dumb 
friends must necessarily undergo. We wear furs 
and we eat meat, but we do not wish to see the 
victims of either taste slaughtered, and we should 
think it still more shocking to allow children to do 
80 ts an alMuUsement. 

In old times the best people were less pasioutar. 
It was the custom not only for the children of 
farmers, but of lawyers, ministers and country 
magnates of all kinds to look forward joyously to 
the killing of the domestic pig as an interesting 
| and thrilling occasion; and they met with no dis- 
couragement from their elders to do so. 

A story, told of the children of one of the most 
honored ministers of old Newburyport, leads to 
the conclusion that it was possibly the treatment 
which children themselves received in the day of 
rod and ferule which rendered them less sensitive 


| to pain inflicted upon dumb animals. 


Two children of the minister in question were 
looking on at a pig-killing. They were lively 
youngsters, whose pranks had frequently earned 
them a sharp application of the rod, inflicted with 
the customary assurance that they were whipped 


for their own good, not for the satisfaction of 
parental anger. 
As the alarmed pig resisted the efforts of his 





executioners, squealing shrilly, the youngest child 
was moved to pity and began to ery. The other, 
greatly interested, but not unmerciful, essayed to 
comfort her. 

“Don’t ery!” 
away his ey@s. 
good!” 


he said, soothingly, without turning 
“Remember, it’s for the pig’s 


BEYOND DISPUTE. 


It is said that Mr. Tyler, from the time of his 
election to the vice-presidency until the death of 
General Harrison, kept no carriage, owing to the 
of his salary. When, however, he 
found himself elevated to the chief magistracy of 


the country, the financial difficulty being removed, | 


he determined to set up an equipage. 


He bought a fine pair of horses, 
Irish coachman, and proceeded to look about for a 
vehicle to suit his taste. He heard of one which 
was for sale by a gentleman residing in Washing- 
ton, and went to look at it. 

It had been driven only a few times, and was in 
excellent condition, so that the President, after a 
careful examination, felt satisfied with it. Before 
finally deciding the matter he had his Hibernian 
coachman take a look at the carriage, and give his 
opinion of it. 

“It’s jist the thing fer your honor,” 
accomplished person. 

“But,” queried Mr. Tyler, whimsically, “do you 
think it would be altogether proper for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to drive a second-hand 


reported that 


earriage, Pat?” 
“And why not?” asked Pat, with a shrewd 
twinkle in his eve. “Shure, an’ beggin’ your par 


don, aint it ve srsilf that’s a second- hand Prisident?”’ 


ELECTRICITY. 

The fact is generally known that according to the 
experiments of the late Professor Heinrich Hertz 
at Bonn the velocity with which electricity is prop- 
agated is nearly identical with the velocity 
light. 
| have as yet failed to prove it so. 


SPEED OF 


In a recent communication tothe French Academy 
| of Sciences Monsieur Maseart has shown that the 
}mean velocity of electricity, as deduced from 
experiments, is one hundred and e ighty-eight thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-five miles per second. 
This is about one per cent. greater than the velocity 
lof light, which is one hundred and eighty-six 
| thousand three hundred miles per second. 
| Itis believed that if light and electricity do move 
with exactly the same speed the velocity ascribed 
to light more closely represents that speed than the 
| veloc ity ascribed to electricity, because the experi- 
ments are more satisfactory and probably more 
accurate in the case of light. 





engaged an 


THE YOUTIPS CO} MPANION. 
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you have a} 
parson of your own?” asked the astonished rector. | sam for coughs, colds and ¢ jonoumption. 50c. & $1. 
“You see, zur, our parson is no Oxford man, and | 
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2, | am a Cambridge | 
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“50 years’ sale,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary Bal 
ddr. 


Barbour’s 
Ulster Rope Linen Fioss. 
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Coughs and Colds. Those w _ are suffering from 





Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try 

“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches."” They may be used at all 

times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 
with the aid of our “ = 
experienced teachers & 60 Shades. 
will insure a thorough : 
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STU DY keeping, Shorthand, 
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aw, Letter Writing, Penmanship, Arithmet ete. 
K MONEY-MAKING business educ ogy 
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OWN HOME — do we do it? Send. for 
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BRY ANT & STRATTON, 
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have a plan of selling the Wing 

Piano at a distance, which makes 
it as simple and easy for persons 

living in Maine or Montana, for instance, 
to choose the Piano which pleases them, 
as if they lived in New York and could 
step into our salesroom. Hundreds of 
people in all parts of the United States 
have tried it successfully, and pronounce 
it the best plan that was ever thought of, 
for its perfect fairness and satisfaction 
to both sides. It allows you to try the 
Piano in your home without cost or ex- 
pense to you, and then not buy it unless 
it pleases you. This can only be fully 
explained by letter, so we want every 
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Silky and lustrous in finish, Gives be 3 aA, cts 
whether worked on linen, cotton or silk fabrics. 
Ask your dealer for it. If he does not keep 
please send us his name, him 
to us for color card and prices. 


or request to send 


Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series, No. 3, 
just issued, 110 pages, contains offer to purchase 
work, and gives directions for 
making Lacework, Needle 

work and Embroidery. sent 
on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 


one to be sure and learn about our plan See &@ That all you 
by writing to us without fail. : __ Linen Thread 
: - Carries this Trade-Maz 





We will also send our large book containing piano 
secrets seldom told by makers. Be sure and write for it. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 
WING & SON, 246 Broadway, New York. New York. Boston. Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 














Secure Natural Beauty. 


The most attractive features covered with a greasy, color- 
less skin cannot be beautiful. Pimples, Blackheads, Enlarged 
Pores and other vexing blemishes are the cries of a suffering 
euticle for thorough cleansing. Invigorated action is needed 
to carry off the waste which accumulates in the sensitive 
pores. Do you suffer the mortification of Wrinkles, Blotches 
or Don’t fill the delicate, skin with 
powder or ointments but cleanse and restore it by using 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 


BRUSH AND SOAP. 


Bailey’s Rubber Brushes being of soft rubber stimulate and 
refresh the skin and when used with Bailey’s Complexion 
Soap, cleanse and invigorate in nature's own way. 


Sallowness? sensitive 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 


Bailey’s Complexion Soap (by mail 12c.), .10 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, 25 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush, -25 





Found at best dealers, or sent by us on receipt of price. 
CATALOGUE OF EVERYTHING IN RUBBER 


GOODS FREE 














Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
N h t 
All the world needs nourishment. Most of the world needs more of it than 


ordinary food supplies, and this is just why such a large part of humanity takes 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


When Babies do not thrive on ordinary food they grow fat and well on 
Scott’s Emulsion. 
When Children look as if they were ‘‘ growing too fast’? Scott's Emulsion 


soon makes them look as though they could not grow fast enough. 


When an adult is emaciated, thin, weak and generally 
Scott’s Emulsion restores the lost strength, flesh and health. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is neither an a 


“run down" in health, 








of Cod-liver Oil with Hypophosphites ordinary specific nor a secret 
compound. It has been endorsed by the medical world twenty 
physicians know it has no equal as a nourishment. It presents the most essen 
tial elements of food in the most palatable and easiest form for the stomach, and 
contains curative properties that are unquestioned. 

Scott’s Emulsion restores health to thin, puny babies. 
weaknesses or tendency toward thinness and emaciation in 
everybody the vital strength which always with an easy 
effective nourishment. 

It enriches the 
tions and a pale or sallow complexion. 
of healthy and is the most 


for vears because 


It overcomes inherited 
lo 
an 


children, and gives 


comes assimilation of 
Scrofula, Skin Erup- 
the making 
for 


Anemia, 
It 


effective 


blood, overcomes 


promotes 


lung tissue, remedy 


Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bron- 


chitis, Consumption, Emaciation and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 





Trade-Mark. 


with our trade-mark on sa/mon-colored wrapper. 


Send for pamphlet. 


3e sure you get the genuine 


Refuse all others! They are inferior. Free. 





SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
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THE VENGEANCE OF KAFUR. 


From fair Damascus, as the day grew late, 
Passed Kafur homeward through St. Thomas’ gate 
Betwixt the pleasure-gardens where he heard 
Vie with the lute the twilight-wakened bird. 
But song touched not his heavy heart, nor yet 
The lovely lines of gold and violet, 

A guerdon left by the departing sun 

To grace the brow of Anti-Lebanon. 

Upon his soul a crushing burden weighed 
And to his eyes the swiftly-gathering shade 
Seemed but the presage of his doom to be,— 
Death, and the triumph of his enemy. 


** One slain by slander,” cried he, with « laugh, 
“Thus should the poets fraine my epitaph, 
Above whose mouldering dust it will be sz 
*Blagséd be Allah that the hound is dead! 
Out#Ang a rhythmic revel as he spake 
From joyous bulbvuls in the poplar brake, 
Hailing the night’s first blossom in the sky. 
And now, with failing foot, he drew anigh 
The orchard-garden where his home was hid 
Pomegranate shade and jasmine bloom amid. 


Despair mocked at him from the latticed gate 
Where Love and Happiness had lain in wait 
With tender greetings, and the lights within 
Gleamed on the grave of Bliss that once had been. 
Fair Hope who daily poured into his ear 

Her rainbow prosices gave way to Fear 

Who smote him blindly, leaving him to moan 
With bitter tears before the gateway prone. 


Soft seemed the wind in sympathy to grieve, 

When lo! a sudden hand touched Kafur’s sleeve, 
And then a voice cried, echoing his name, 

**Behold the proofs to put thy foe to shame!” 
Upsprang the prostrate man, and while he stood 
Gripping the proffered scrip in marvelhood, : 

He who had brought deliverance slipped from sight; 
Thus Joy made instant day of Kafur’s night. 


“Allah is just,” he said. . . . Then burning ire 
With vengeance visions filled his brain like fire ; 
And to his bosom, anguish-torn but late, 

Delirious with delight he hugged his hate. 
“Revenge!” cried he; lal wait until the morn’ 
This night mine enemy shall know my scorn.” 
‘The stars looked down in wonder overhead 

As backward Kafur toward Damascus sped. 


The wind, that erst had joined him in his grief, 
Now whispered strangely to the walnut leaf; 
Into the bird’s song pleading notes had crept, 
The happy fountains in the gardens wept, 

And e’en the river, with its restless roll 
Seemed calling “pity’’ unto Kafur’s soul. 
“Allah,” he cried, ““O chasten thou my heart; 
Move me to mercy, and a nobler part!” 

Slow strode he on, the le a new-born grace 
Softened the rigid outlines of his face, 
Nor paused he till he struck, as ne’er before, 
A ringing summons on his foeman’s door. 


His mantle half across his features thrown, 

He won the spacious inner court unknown, 
Where, on a deep divan, lay stretched his foe, 
Sipping bis sherbet cool with Hermon snow; 
Who, when he looked on Kafur, hurled his hate 
Upon him, wrathful and infuriate, 

Bidding him swift begone, and think to feel 

A judge’s sentence and a jailer’s steel. 


“Hark ye!” cried Kafur, at this burst of rage 
Holding aloft a rolled parchment page; 
“Prayers and not threats were more to thy behoof ; 
Thine is the danger, see! I hold the proof. 
Should I seek out the Caliph in his bower 
To-morrow when the mid-muezzin hour 
Has passed, and lay before his eyes this scrip, 
Silence would seal forevermore thy lip. 
Ay! quail and cringe and crook the supple knee, 
And beg thy life of me, thine enemy 
Whom thou, a moment since, didst doom to death. 
I will not breathe suspicion’s lightest breath 
Against thy vaunted fame: and even though 
Before all men thou’st sworn thyself my foe, 
And pledged thyself wrongly to wreak on me 
Thy utmost power of mortal injury 
In spite of this, should I be first to die 
And win the bowers of the blest on high, 

Beside the golden gate of paradise 
Thee will I wait with ever-watchful eyes, 
Ready to plead forgiveness for thy sin, 

f thou shouldst come, and shouldst not enter in. 
Should Allah hear my plea, how sweet! how sweet! 
For then would Kafur’s vengeance be complete.” 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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LITTLE TOM KEEP. 


A little more than a year ago an old soldier, 
named Thomas Keep, died suddenly in Battersea, 
England. After the inquest was held, the 
following story concerning him was told: 

He was the son of the bandmaster of a regiment 
of Grenadier Guards, and enlisted as a drummer 
at the age of ten. A few months later his regi- 
ment was ordered to the Crimea. 

Tom was a plucky little fellow, and loved 


England and hated Russia fiercely, as was natural | 
under the circumstances. Every night when he 


lay down to sleep, and every morning when he 
woke, he hoped that the chance would come to 
him to help his country in some efficient way. 


The battle of Balaklava was fought. He was | 
in the midst of it, but was unharmed. There | 
scemed to be nothing for Tom to do. Nobody 


listened to his drum, and he had neither gun nor | 


sword with which to fight. 

On the fifth of November the sleeping English 
camp was awakened by the fire of ninety parks 
of artillery placed during the night on heights 
around them. 


All day the terrible battle raged. At evening 


the dead and wounded lay—fifteen hundred of | 


them—on the plateau, while shot and shell still 
poured down on them, and the merciless cold of a 


Russian night silenced the cries of agony on their | 


lips. 
Suddenly a stout boy, conspicuous in his red 


uniform, began to move among them, while shells | 


and bullets whizzed past him unnoticed. He 
gathered wood and built a huge fire. Then he 
made a great pot of tea, and in a tin cup carried 
it to the wounded, freezing men, kneeling by each 
one, lifting his head gently, and putting the mug 
to his lips with a cheery, “Try a hot drink.” 

It was little Tom Keep. 

Many a wounded soldier owed his life that night 
to the boy’s courage and practical sense. He 
was dubbed in the regiment, the boy hero of the 
Grenadiers. But throughout his life Tom angrily 
refused the title and the credit. 

“I wanted to do something for Old England,” 
he would say. ‘But all I could do was to give a 
cup of hot tea. What was that?” 

Many good men and more good women are in 
Tom Keep’s case. They are ambitious to play a 


| prominently noble part in life, and fate decrees that 
‘they shall stand in the background, and only give | 
; a little help to the soldiers who do the fighting. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The man who mixes the mortar in the building | 
of a great house may be despised by master 
masons and decorators, whose work is seen and 
applauded by the world; but the architect who 
| gave him his work knows that without it the 
| temple would not be reared. His reward will be 
| sure, when the day of payment comes. 
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THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 


| Just seventeen hundred and sixty-eight years 
ago, unless the celebrated French astronomer 
| Leverrier made a mistake, something very singular | 
|}and very interesting was occurring out near the 
| frontier of the sun’s broad empire, where the 
| planet Uranus slowly pursues its stately round 
| like a gigantic sentinel half-hidden in the gloomy 
distance. A vast swarm of meteors, whose starting- 
point even astronomers could not guess, and whose 
destination was equally unknown, came rushing 
by the great planet. 
| That was an eventful meeting for the meteors. 

It ended their free career in starry space, and 

made them members of the solar system. The 

attraction of Uranus not only threw them into an 
elliptical orbit, having the sun for one of its foci, | 
but began to scatter them, and stretch them out 
into a long train. 

On the night of November 13, 1833, the heavens 
| appeared to be raining fire. The wildest alarm | 
| and terror prevailed in some parts of the United 
States, and especially among the negroes on 
Southern plantations, who thought the end of the 
world had come. 

The wonderful spectacle was caused by thousands 
of meteors, belonging to the swarms which Uranus 
| had captured and sent in toward the sun, plunging 
| into the earth’s atmosphere and being consumed | 

in the sudden heat developed by the friction of | 
their passage. | 

On the 13th of November, 1866, there was another | 
| fiery shower in the heavens caused by the earth 
/again encountering these meteosg. Now it is 
| known that our planet must meet them once in 

every thirty-three years, and in November, 1899, 
they’ will furnish us with a similar splendid and 
awe-inspiring spectacle. 

But the earth crosses the path of these meteors 
on the same date every year, and then a few of the 
scattered members of the swarm are seen. As the 
time for a great display draws near, the number of 
these scattered meteors increases. It is probable, 
therefore, that those who watch the eastern sky on 
the night of November 13th and the early morning 
of the Mth this year will see not a few of the 
advance guard of the great meteoric swarm flashing 

| through the sky. They will appear to radiate from 
the Sickle of Leo, which rises about midnight. 
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LION AND BICYCLES. 


sionally leads to an adventure with some “‘monarch | 
of the jungle” in the midst of civilized scenes. | 
Escaped elephants, bears and lions have caused | 


great turmoil in American cities before now; but it | pl 


| while the soldier was feeding the goat, he noticed 


the eyes of the boy fastened upon the bread. He 
must be hungry, too, and the soldier offered him 
the rest of the biscuit. He took it eagerly, but 


j instead of devouring it, wrapped it carefully in 


some plantain leaves and stowed it away in his 
pocket. He was going to carry it home to his 
mother, he managed to make the soldier under- 
stand, although he spoke a dialect with which his 
deliverer had no acquaintance. 

The next day the child appeared at the fort, 
dressed in his Sunday clothes, and accompanied 
by his goat, whose horns were decked gaily with 
flowers. Little Peter ran eagerly to the student- 
artilleryman, threw himself into his arms, made a 
little speech, mostly unintelligible, but with fre- 
quent references to his mother, and then, unfasten- 
ing a wooden bowl from his side, proceeded to 
milk the goat into it, and hand the foaming bever- 
age to the student. ; 

The young man felt rather awkward, as goat’s 
milk was a dainty little to his taste; but happily 
the acclamation of the cannoneers, who had 
watched the child’s proceedings, drew the com- 
mandant to the spot. He seized the bowl and 
emptied it at a breath. Then he made a bargain 
with the child that he should bring him such a 
draught every morning. 

That was not the last of it, for the men visited 
the mother, who was a widow; they enclosed her 
land with a fence, and then plowed, harrowed, 
manured and planted it. 

This boy-soldier was Alexander Moreau de 
Jonnés, who became a very learned man, a member 
of the Institute, and who died in 1870, aged ninety- 
two years, leaving behind him a volume of memoirs 
in which he related this pretty story of the bright 
side of war. 

a 


A RHYME OF A PIPER. 


“Piper, wherefore wilt thou roam * 
Piper, wilt thou bide? 
Here thou shalt have hearth and home 
And a, at thy side; 
Many flocks we'll give thee too, 
Piper, an thou bide.” 


“Nay and nay! For one unheard 
Calleth me to follow. 
All Lask, a brother bird 
Singing thro’ the bollow, 
Anda friendly star at night, 
And a brook to follow.” 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
- ~~ a 


JEALOUS PETER. 


A lady who performed much service as a nurse 
in Confederate hospitals had a faithful helper in 
the person of an Alabama Irishman who had been 
disabled by a wound and therefore detailed for 
hospital service. One evening, accompanied by 
her trusty aid, she rode out to a camp hospital to 
see some patients. She dismounted near a tent in 
front of which stood a group of officers talking 
with Doctor ——, a Kentucky surgeon, and after 
pleasant greetings passed on about her business. 
On coming out again she noticed that Peter, the 
Irishman before mentioned, pushed rudely in front 


| of a lieutenant who. was offering to assist her in 
The business of exhibiting wild animals occa- | mounting. 


She had not ridden far before Peter, whose face 
was like a thunder-cloud, broke out: 


“*Dade, ma’am, ye’ll go there no more, if ve} 


aze.” 
“What do you mean, Peter?” the lady asked in 


is doubtful if the curious spectacle of bicyclers | astonishment. 


fleeing for their lives before a pursuing lion was | 
ever witnessed by American citizens at home until | 
| recently near Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


| Near that city there is a place of resort called } 
| Pleasure Beach, and at this place, on a day in|} 
| August, a performance by tamed wild animals was 
| to be given. Among those animals was a “royal 
| lion” named Prince—a very large and beautiful | 
| creature. 
While preparations were being made for the 
performance, Prince escaped, and rapidly made his 
| way to a race-track where several wheelmen were 
| riding bicycles. Seein 
him coming, the wheel- J 
|}men pedalled with all 
their might; and seeing 
{them thus taking to 
| flight, the lion pursued 
| them with all /is might. 











Wi, 
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Around and 
around thes 
went. They 

dared not dis- 
mount and leave the track, 
for fear the lion would pounce 
upon them as soon as they were 
on their feet. Each one had 
reason to believe that his life 
depended on keeping out of the beast’s clutches. 

But the lion gained upon them, and finally caught 
up with them one by one; but in each case, as the 
wheelman gave up with terror, the lion passed him 
without doing him harm. 

Presently the keeper called for volunteers to 
help him capture the lion. Three or four hundred 
people were present; but volunteers came forward 
very slowly. However, an acrobat in a bright red 
suit offered himself, and then another, and pres- 
ently four men were engaged in an attempt to 
wheedle Prince back into his cage. 

They succeeded in getting him near the open 
door; and then the four brave men seized him 
bodily and pushed him, struggling, roaring and 
biting, through the door, and closed it upon him. 
One of the four men, the acrobat in the red suit, 
was badly bitten in the hand by the furious animal. 
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KIND-HEARTED SOLDIERS. 


| ye. 


“Sure,” said Peter, “thim fellers wuz 
game ay ye, an’ callin’ ye out av yer name.’ 

“Toby Peter, you are crazy. What did they call 
me?” 


makin’ 
’ 


“Sure, ma’am, an’ I couldn’t jist make out their | 


furrin words, but I belave ’tis a sinner they called 

Faith, an’ if ye’re a sinner, where wad the 

saints be?” 
Womanlike, to word, the nurse 


use her own 


| became furious, and on arriving at headquarters 


reported the affair to the surgeon in charge, who 
sromised to investigate it. It turned out that Peter 
nad overheard a conversation in which one of the 


officers had made some appreciative remark about | 
the services of the lady, and the doctor had re- | 


| sponded: 


| the lady thought it was, a crochet needle prettily | 
| carved, and with one end fringed out. 
| with thanks, and said: 


A French schoolboy, fourteen years old, had | 


volunteered for the defence of his 
had been assigned to a regiment of 
tioned at Fort Minon, near Brest. This was in 
1792. One evening he went out by himself to walk 
along the top of the tall cliffs which overlook the 
harbor, and suddenly heard a child’s voice uttering 


country, and 
artillery sta- 


loud cries. Running forward, he found a boy 
of six or seven years who was being dragged 


toward the cliff by a goat which seemed deter. 
mined to leap over the edge. No doubt it had seen 
some tufts of herbage in the cracks of the rocks. 


The young soldier sprang upon the creature just 
| in time to save the child; but while he was trying 
| to loosen the rope from the child’s person, the goat 
| lowered its head and knocked him headlong into 
| the dirt. The soldier was angry, but recovered 
| himself, and taking a bit of bread from his pocket, 
| held it out to the goat. 
| ‘The creature’s demeanor changed at once. 


But 


“Yes, she is a sine qua non.” 

At another time one of the “boys,” about leaving 
the hospital to go back to his regiment, came to 
offer his kind nurse a little keepsake. This was, or 


She took it 


“I hope [ may use this needle to crochet a pair of 
mittens for you.” 

“That aint no crochet needle, 

“No? Well, what is it?” 

“It’s a dipping-stick ; don’t you chaw snuff?” 


* cried the donor. 

















have taken more than an hour or two, she had eaten, 
without drink of any kind, the whole sixty-four 
eggs! And, according to the story, she was not 
made sick! 
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HOW THEY CURED HIM. 


He was a good horse, sound in wind and limb. 
His speed and appearance made him valuable to 
Mr. Andrews, the proprietor of a livery stable, 
who had bought him at a remarkably low figure. 
He was about seven years old, and gave promise 
of long service. Only one thing subtracted from 
his value and detracted from his reputation. 


He refused to be hitched to a post or fastened by 
a halter. Nothing would keep him in a stall but a 
barricade of rope or bars placed behind him. 
When harnessed to a wagon it was unsafe to leave 
him unless hitched, for he was fond of a stroll. 
Yet if tied to a tree, or a stout post, he would 
undertake to break the rope, or his neck, by the 
most violent pulling, rearing and plunging. 

Mr. Andrews resolved that this equine madness 
should be cured, and the village wiseacres set their 
wits at work upon the problem. 

One morning in July the proprietor of the stable, 
with the butcher, the blacksmith and the roan 
horse, appeared on the bank of the canal where 


| the road was wide, the turf soft, and the slope 


toward the water gentle. The blacksmith was 
armed with an iron crowbar, and the butcher with 
his longest, sharpest knife. Mr. Andrews led the 
horse by a half-inch rope. All the idle men and 
boys about the main street hurried to the scene. 

The bar was driven deep into the soil, about 
fifteen, feet from the canal; then the horse was tied 
fast to the bar by the slender rope, his head toward 
the village and his tail toward the bank. 

The roan stood for a few moments with his ears 
forward, manifesting a horse’s curiosity in what 







Was going on. The 
butcher flourished the — i 

knife before his eyes, 

and he started back and felt the tug of the rope on 
his neck. Then all his equine ire was aroused, and 
he settled back with a fierce jerk. 

The rope bore the strain until the butcher sud. 
denly drew the keen edge of his knife across the 
tightened strands, when instantly the roan turned 
a back somersault, landing on his head in the 
canal. 

He was carefully and tenderly fished out, and to 
this day can be hitched by a string to a perambu- 
lator, wheelbarrow or umbrella. He is cured. 





* 
> 





INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 


Colored people often have a genuine contempt 
for the expressions used by their white brethren, 
as being much less picturesque and realistic than 
those employed by themselves. White or black, 
most of us find it easy to be critical. 


“T ain’ got no sort ob opinion ob Mis’ Walley’s 
lang’age,”’ remarked Salome Johnson to her hus- 
band one evening. “She was in here dis mawnin’ 
when I had de misery in my head so bad dat I 
couldn’t but jess barely keep my ’tention on her 
talk, an’ it ’sturbed my consciousness to hear her 
gwine @n so.” 

“Wat was her partic’lar ingref’ency?” inquired 
Mr. Johnson, lifting his sable countenance from 
his contemplation of the ey | paper. 
| “She was tellin’ bout Mis’ Abbott w’en de news 
ob her husband’s splinterin’ ob his wooden laig was 
brung to her; an’ she say, ‘Mis’ Abbott, she trem- 
bled jess like a asping leaf.’” 

Mr. Johnson gave a snort of contempt. 

“Dat’s jess w’at I say,” continued his spouse, 
with instant comprehension and approval of this 
sound. “Who’s ebber clapped eyes on a asping 
leaf in dese yer parts? Dat’s w’at dis chile’d like to 
know. W’y don’ she use de words an’ assim’ lations 
| dat’s plain an’ understan’able? W’y don’ she say, 

‘Mis’ Abbott she shook jess like a dus’-pan,’ an’ be 

sensy? Mos’ folks would know w’at she meant, if 

dey’d had any fetchin’ up; an’ as for folks w’at 
| didn’t, dey ain’ wuff talkin’ to, anyhow.” 


| “Dat’s so,” responded Mr. Johnson. “ ‘Shook like 


She answered in the negative, with some natural | 4 dus’-pan,’ am de truly reco’nizable ’xpression for 


a - er 


“Well, Lor’, lady,” said the crestfallen soldier, | concipient ob 
“I made sure you did, you’re so yaller complected.” | 


The nurse had lately recovered from an attack of 
jaundice, and accepted the apology in good part. 
Not so Peter, however, who just then happened in 
with an armful of pine-knots. 


He set upon the man in a fury, and the good | 
woman was obliged to interfere, and finally to | 


order him out of the room. 
Oe —_ 
TWO BIG EATERS. 

One of the odd characters described by General 
Thiébault in his memoirs is a young man named 
Schmitz. “Big Schmitz” he was commonly called, 
on account of his extraordinary physique—six feet 
two inches in height and enormously stout. He 
could not ride in any ordinary carriage, and in the 
houses where he was accustomed to visit special 
chairs were provided for him. 
Thiébault’s father such a chair was kept in the 
dining-room and anotherin the parlor. Big Schmitz 
and a companion were once driving to Berlin when 
their carriage broke down, and the second man 


In the house of | 


de case, an’ in co’se if Mis’ Walley had been de 
*vantages in her youf, she would hab 
knowed it.” 

| —-- a — 
| DESPERATE. 

It is probable that few musicians ever became 
| famous without wishing, at one time or another, 
that they might find a refuge from the reputation 
which precedes them wherever they go. 


| At one time the celebrated composer, Verdi, 
| went to the watering-place of Montecatini for a 
much-needed holiday. In one of the apartments 
assigned to the veteran musician stood a grand 
piano of splendid tone. Verdi removed the score 
of “fl Trovatore,” which had been laid on the 
rack by way of compliment, locked the instrument, 
| and called for the son of his host. to whom he said 
in solemn tones: 

“Lead me to the spot which overhangs the steep- 
est precipice.” 

On reaching the summit, the maestro, who was 
{almost exhausted from fatigue, flung the key of 
the piano into the abyss, saying with energy, 
“Now I have done something to secure rest and 
quiet. On the day of my departure I will send a 
locksmith to provide the piano with a new key, 
but while I am here let it remain as it is.” 


went to the nearest village in quest of some one to | 


repair it. 
was willing to work. 


Tn this dilemma the young man 
trick. He said to the workmen: 

“Tam carrying to the king a giant. My instrue- 
tions are to let no one see him on the way; but we 
must get to the city, and if you will come and 
repair the carriage I will show him to you.” 

he workmen hastened to see the wonder, and so 
far as appears were not disappointed when the 
“giant” was produced. 

General Thiébault declares that at the table 
Schmitz was obliged to sit at an angle; otherwise 
he could not get near enough to it to reach his plate. 
It was well understood, also, that in company he 
must be put with the greatest eaters and drinkers, 
so that he might eat something like as much as he 
needed without being put to shame. 
his own way he would sit at the table for three or 
four hours. 

He had a sister who was also very tall and stout, 
and a prodigy with the knife and fork. Thiébault 
tells for true the story that once on setting out for 
a drive of a few miles she put into the carriage a 
basket containing sixty-four hard-boiled eggs. 

Having nothing else to do, she began to nibble an 
egg, and at the end of the drive, which could not 


resorted to a 


Unhappily, it was Sunday, and no one | 
| 


When he had | 


ee 
NOT 

An English lady, travelling in New Zealand, 
waxes enthusiastic over the beauties of the coun- 
try, especially in its mountainous parts. She tells 
a funny little story about the sharp-witted driver 
of the public coach in which she made some of her 
expeditions. 


TO-DAY. 


At one point, where the steep road overhangs 
| the river, Davis, the driver, always took the oppor- 
| tunity to lighten the load for his horses. 
| “Gentlemen,” he would say, in an insinuating 
tone, “the Prince of Wales always gets out and 
| walks here.” 
|. It is to be presumed that he had usually found 
| his “fares” quite ready to follow in the footsteps 
| of so distinguished a predecessor, but one day a 
| man, who had already heard the speech more than 
once, stole a march upon the wily Davis. The 
ground was wet, and the passenger was not in a 
mood for er nanan Ff so as they approached the 
spot, he anticipated the driver’s hint by remarking : 


“Davis, the Prince of Wales isn’t going to walk 
to-day.” 














Announcements for 1895. 


The Sixty-Ninth Volume of The Youth’s Companion. 





The Publishers of THE Companron take pleasure in assuring their Subscribers that the Articles and Stories provided for 1895 
are equal in Number, Variety, Interest and Value to those of any former year. They have added some illustrious 
names to the long roll of those who have contributed to THE CompaNIon, as will be seen from the 
following list of writers from whom papers have been procured for the coming year. 





Mr. Gladstone’s Recollections of his Physician. 


The Veteran Statesman, whose busy mind has exerted its activity in so many and so various directions, has written for THr CoMPANION 
a striking article of reminiscences of his Physician and lifelong friend, the late Sir Andrew Clark. 

















ok 
Two Daughters of Queen Victoria. 
The Princess Helena (Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein). The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). 
Novelists and Story Writers. Science and Natural History. 
J. M. Barrie, Author of ‘‘ The Little Minister.’’ Camille Flammarion, the Famous French Astronomer. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Rudyard Kipling. William H. Gibson. Prof. James Dewar. 
William Dean Howells. J. T. Trowbridge. Samuel H. Scudder, Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
W. Clark Russell. Harold Frederic. Prof. C. V. Boys. Prof. Charles S. Minot. 
Edward W. Thomson. Charles A. Stephens. William J. Long. Prof. Henry Gannett. 
Famous Travellers. Four Admirals in the Navy. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. William Martin Conway. Admiral John L. Worden. 
The Hon. George Curzon, M. P. Archibald Forbes. Admiral Thomas H. Stevens. Admiral Pierce Crosby. 
A. H. Savage-Landor. Maurice H. Hervey. Admiral George E. Belknap. 
Well-Known Physicians. American Humorists. 
Dr. William A. Hammond. Dr. Cyrus Edson. Mark Twain. Eugene Field. 
Dr. J. William White. Dr. Harold Ernst. Frank R. Stockton. 
Other Noted Writers. 
Charles Dickens. George Parsons Lathrop. Lady Jeune. Thomas A. Janvier. Louise Manville-Fenn. 
The Hon. H. A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy. G. Stanley Hall, President Clark University. 
Rounsevelle Wildman. Dr. Louis Robinson. Captain George S. Anderson, U.S. A. Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 
Sir Ambrose Shea, Governor of the Bahamas. Charles W. Whitcomb, Fire Marshal of Massachusetts. 
Joseph Hatton. Marguerite Cunliffe-Owen. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
: A Great Group of Fascinating Serial Stories. 


From the following brief description of the serial stories already provided for the coming year our readers will see that they 
are to be of great interest and variety. Almost every one of the authors mentioned will be recognized as a favorite 
writer of COMPANION stories; and the new-comers will be found worthy to be admitted to the company. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET, J. T. Trowbridge. IN THE WILDERNESS, Harold Frederic. 
The Temptation of a Country Boy in Boston half a Century ago, and A stirring Story of the Civil War, by the Author of ‘‘The Deserter.”’ 
its Consequences. 
RUSSIA LEATHER, Charles A. Stephens. 


How a Yankee Boy tried to discover a Trade Secret. 


THE YOUNG BOSS, Edward W. Thomson. 
A Boy’s plucky Attempt to complete his Father’s Contract. 


A GIRL OF THE REVOLUTION, Dorothy Nelson. A DOLLAR OF 1804, Charles Miner Thompson. 
The great Service rendered to her Country by a patriot Girl. The curious Mishaps caused by a rare Coin. 
LOST RIVER, W. J. Long. AN OFF WHEAT-YEAR, Theodora R. Jenness. 





How a Nest of Smugglers was found in a queer Hiding-Place. The Story of a plucky Girl in the Wheat Lands of Minnesota. 
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A Few of our Short Stories. 


We can find room for the titles of but a few of the scores of short stories which will be published during the year; but these 


will illustrate their wide scope — pathetic and humorous, for boys, for girls, for the whole family. 


HOW POLYMNESTOR WON HIS FREEDOM, S. Scoville, Jr. 


A wonderfully vivid Story of a Foot-race in the Olympic Games. 


UNCLE JOE’S WINDFALL, Eben E. Rexford. 
How the Pettibones applied their ‘‘Method,’’ and what the 
Neighbors thought of it. 


A BLIGHTED EXPEDITION, C. A. Stephens. 
The Experience of two Boys who stole a Team without knowing it. 

THE ADOPTING OF MISS CYRILLA, Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
A little ‘‘Fresh Air’’ Girl wins her Way to a Heart and a Home. 

MRS. “HAIR” PUTNEY, Emma A. Opper. 

Also ‘‘The Rescue of Grandma,”’ and ‘‘Harriet and ’Vangy;’’ strong 

and pathetic Stories by the same Author. 


A “HARD TIMES” REFUGE, Walter Dixon. 


How a Camping-out Cabin became a comfortable Home, when the 
Factory closed. 





A CONQUEROR, Mary Gray Morrison. 


Morgan’s Lesson in Courage, and how he applied it. 


EFFIE TARAL’S PRIZE, W. H. Woods. 
A Search for a snap-shot Negative, and what the Picture did for 


Justice. 


WILD JASMINE MONEY, Earle Tracy. 


Why Clem Dabney chose to ‘degrade herself’? by becoming a Flower 
Peddler. 


TOM’S NEW LEAF, E. G. Winslow. 
The Mischief and Remorse caused by an Act of Carelessness. 


MISS SPARHAWK’S CHERRIES, Elizabeth L. Gould. 
How the Gift of a Basket of Cherries blessed the Giver. 


‘“ AMERICA’S” SHOES, Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
A Pair of red Kids leads to a Quarrel and a Reformation: 





Serial Stories of Adventure. 


ARA-OO, Maurice H. Hervey. 
A strikingly adventurous Journey in New Guinea, described by a 


special Correspondent of the London Times. 


THE OTHER MOON, Warren L. Wattis. 
The daring Feat of an Engineer, caguered by Wolves, and his 
strange Hallucination. 


A ROMO-KELP, C. A. Stephens. 
The Narrative of a New England Boy’s Captivity among the ‘Tripoli- 
tan Corsairs in 1802. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL, John K. Lobb. 
A thrilling Adventure at a strange Cleft in the rocky Northern Shore 
of Lake Superior. 


THE TWO “END MEN” OF HONEY POT, H. A. Fillmore. 


A minstrel Rehearsal and a Flood, in a Coal Mine. 


BRODYAGS, Augustine Moran. 


Adventures of two Railway Surveyors in a Camp of escaped Nihilist 
Convicts in Siberia. 





Short Stories of Adventure. 


THE STORY OF MY FIRST VOYAGE, W. Clark Russell. 
A true Narrative by the most famous Writer of Sea Stories. 


A WILD NIGHT ON THE FRAZER, 
A Tale of the Great Flood of 1894 in British Columbia. 


James Breckinridge. 


WASHED ASHORE BY THE BLACK STREAM, J. B. Gurney. 
The Fortune which the Japan Current brought to a Castaway. 


*DUSTRIOUS BOB’S STRATAGEM, Charles E. Bent. 
A graphic Picture of Gold-mining Life and Adventure on the Upper 
Yukon Waters of Alaska. 


IN THE SUDAN, R. C. Williamson. 
The narrow Escape of a Canadian trom a Troop of African Lions. 


TOM WHITE’S PONY, Carl Louis Kingsbury. 


A Boy’s thrilling Adventure in an Idaho Cajon. 


EPHRAIM WICKED, L. J. Bates. 
An amusing as well as thrilling Story of a Boy, a Bear and a 
Burro. 





Remote Corners of the Earth. 


THE COMPANION has followed its usual policy of securing articles by the 
latest explorers of the least-known regions of the Earth. We give a list of the 
leading papers of this class, with a word respecting their authors: 

AMONG THE HIGHEST HIMALAYAS, William Martin Conway. 
{Mr. Conway, in his recent exploration of this loftiest of mountain 
ranges, ascended to a greater height than has been attained by 

any previous mountain-climber; and his book, ‘“‘Climbing in the 
Himalayas,’’ is one of the literary and scientific successes of the 
present year. ] 


A ViSIT TO KOREAN CLOISTERS, The Hon. George Curzon, M. P. 


{Mr. Curzon, who was Lord Salisbury’s Under Secretary of State for 
India, here narrates a true story of his experience in the interior of 
the interesting country which led to the war between China and 
Japan. } 


A TRIP AMONG THE HAIRY AINU, A. H. Savage-Landor. 


[Mr. Savage-Landor, who was an artist before he was an author, is 
the first traveller to give a complete account of a people who are 
perhaps the strangest race on earth. } 


THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, 
[An article on this interesting group of islands, by the Governor. ] 


Sir Ambrose Shea. 





Anecdotes of Famous People. 


Every article in the group here announced is either by a_ personal 
acquaintance of the person who is its subject, or by some one whose studies have 
qualified him to speak with authority. 


LORD TENNYSON AMONG CHILDREN, Theodore Watts. 
{Mr. Watts, the well-known critic of the Loudon Atheneum, was 
one of the few men admitted to the friendship of the great poet. ] 
BISMARCK’S BOYHOOD, Sidney Whitman. 
{An article by one who has frequently visited the great statesman at 
his home. ] 


CHARLES DICKENS, AS HIS CHILDREN KNEW HIM, Charles Dickens. 


{Reminiscences of the great novelist, by his son and namesake. } 


MRS. BROWNING’S GIRLHOOD, Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 


{An account of Elizabeth Barrett’s early life and her early home, by 
one who has made a close study of the subject. ] 

A GIRL’S GLIMPSES AT SOME CELEBRITIES, 
[Notes of meetings with many famous people, including the old 
Emperor William, ‘‘Chinese’? Gordon and Matthew Arnold.) 





Life in Foreign Schools. 
MY BOARDING-SCHOOL IN IRELAND, 


An American Girl’s Experiences in a picturesque but prison-like 
School in Cork. 


A FRENCH PENSION, 


The strict Seclusion and monotonous Life of French Schoolgirls. 


GOING TO SCHOOL IN TURKEY, 


The picturesque Ceremonies and Pageants with which School Life 
in the Levant is begun and ended. 


Rachel Carew. 


Miss Coatsworth. 


L. M. G. Gannett. 





Three Great Animal Painters. 


ROSA BONHEUR, 
The Works, the Ways and the Models of this most interesting and 
famous of Women Artists. 


HENRIETTA RONNER, 
The romantic Story of the great Painter of Cats, her early Struggles 
and final Success. 


BRITON RIVIERE, 
Biographical and anecdotal Paper on the Chief of English Painters 
of Animals. 


Mrs. S. B. Stuart. 


Theodore Stanton. 


Thomas A. Janvier. 


Joseph Hatton. 
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Interesting Articles by Two Royal Princesses of England. 


The Princess Helena 


(Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein) 


the second daughter of Queen Victoria, contributes to THE COMPANION an article —the first she has ever written for publication — 


on Nursing. The Princess has made a lifelong study of this subject, and has made herself practically acquainted, by personal 


examination, with the work and the methods of many London hospitals. 


The Princess Louise 


(Marchioness of Lorne) 


who has heretofore contributed to THE CoMPANION illustrations of several articles written by the Marquis of Lorne, now tells 


‘“The Story of a Statue’’—or how a sculptor works. A statue of the Queen, the work of the Princess, which stands in front 


of Kensington Palace, was recently unveiled with much ceremony. 





Popular Articles on Modern Science. 


THE COMPANION contains, every week, upon its pages of Original Miscellany, intelligence of every important discovery or newly established fact, 


in all branches of science. In no other periodical not devoted exclusively to science can be found so much information of this sort. 


In order to supplement the miscellaneous articles and show their bearing upon the general sum of human knowledge, a 


series of articles written by the best specialists of the time will be published, of which the following are examples: 


ifs, with Wonderful Possibilities. 


IF TELESCOPES WERE BIGGER, 
A fascinating Speculation, by the celebrated French Astronomer, as 
to the Probability of our learning more about other Worlds. 


Camille Flammarion. 


IF THE EARTH SHOULD LOSE ITS HEAT, 
Professor Dewar is the eminent Chemist who has conquered the 
atmospheric Air, by reducing it to a Solid. 


Prof. James Dewar. 


IF THE OCEAN WERE DRAINED, Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
What is vet to be learned about the Shape and Characteristics of the 
Bottom of the Sea Basin. 


IF MICROSCOPES WERE MORE POWERFUL, Prof. Charles S. Minot. 
What may be hoped for in the Study of the Infinitely Small. 


IF EDISON CAN FIND THE WAY TO DO IT, 
The Nineteenth Century has produced the Railroad, the Photograph, 
the Telegraph, the Telephone and the Phonograph. What is 
reserved for the Twentieth Century ? 


George P. Lathrop. 


New Things in Science. 


A HUMAN SPIDER, Prof. C. V. Boys. 
Professor Boys, who photographs Flying Bullets, here tells how he 
spun, from Quartz Fibre, a Thread much finer than the Spider's. 


HOW MOUNTAINS AND HILLS are Being Made, Prof. Henry Gannett. 


A Story of the gradual Changes that are still in Progress in the 
Land Surface of the Globe. 


PUT THE CHILDREN ON RECORD, President G. Stanley Hall. 


The Importance of preserving the Physical and Moral History 
of Children. 


DIGGING UP A FOSSIL MONSTER, Prof. Arthur Lakes. 


How the Remains of the hugest Land Animal known, were dis- 
covered in Colorado. 





Pleasant Papers on Natural History. 


MATERNAL LOVE IN THE ANIMAL WORLD, Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Two delightful Articles showing the Mother-Instinct as exhibited 
in the lower Forms of animal Life. 


HOW THE SAGE BLOSSOM WELCOMES THE BEE, 
William Hamilton Gibson. 


With Penand Pencil the Author shows how the Bumblebee pays for 
his Honey. e 


THE PIG AS A PIONEER, 


A clever Boy makes his Pigs ‘‘ keep themselves’ and help him 


George H. Bassett. 
cultivate a pioneer Farm. 


OLD BAY, AND OTHER KNOWING FOWLS, L. Alvord Dingee. 
Three remarkable ‘‘ Characters ’’ in Feathers, humorously described 
by an acute Observer. 


A COURAGEOUS BUTTERFLY, Samuel H. Scudder. 


Also several other Butterfly Articles by Dr. Scudder, who is the 
greatest American Authority in this Department of Natural Science. 


What Science is doing for Health. 


THE WONDERS OF MODERN SURGERY, Dr. J. William White. 


Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR CONSUMPTIVES, Dr. Harold Ernst. 
The present State of Medical Knowledge concerning the Treatment 
of Tuberculosis. By a Pupil of Dr. Koch. 


THE SELF-CURE OF WAKEFULNESS, Dr. William A. Hammond. 


Late Surgeon-General of the United States Army. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION IN CHILDREN, Dr. Cyrus Edson. 
Medical Head of the New York City Board of Health. 


THE CELLAR, Dr. W. C. Braislin. 
Practical Suggestions as to the Construction, Ventilation and Care of 
the Cellar. 





Great Papers by Four American Admirals. 


THE “MONITOR’S” FIRST VOYAGE, Admiral John L. Worden. 
A highly interesting Account of the perilous Trip of the novel War- 
Vessel from New York to Newport News, to engage the Confederate 
Ram ‘‘Virginia.”’ 


A MIDSHIPMAN’S FIRST CRUISE, Admiral T. H. Stevens. 


How a young Middy fared on the ‘‘Independence”’ during a Voyage 
to Russia in 1837. 


“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER,” 


A picturesque Narrative of the Incident that led to the Use of this 
celebrated Expression. 


Admiral Pierce Crosby. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE BARRIER FORTS, Admiral George E. Belknap. 


How an American Commodore punished an Outrage on the Flag by 
Chinese. 





Opportunities for Boys. 


A BOY’S OPPORTUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
Hon. H. A. Herbert. 
An interesting Article by the Secretary of the Navy. 


PROMOTION AND PAY IN THE ARMY, Capt. Charles King, U.S. A. 


4 useful Article of Information. 


THE WORK OF A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, 


A practical Article by a working Engineer. 


Cy Warman. 


LIFE IN THE COAST SURVEY, Rowan Stevens. 


A young Officer in the Service describes how the Coast is mapped. 


TEACHING A PILOT, Gustave Kobbé. 
An Account of the Training of a Pilot in the New York Fleet. 
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Five Articles by World-Renowned Authors. 


The Bold ’Prentice, Rudyard Kipling. How to tell a Story, Mark Twain. 
Bits of Scottish Character, Robert Louis Stevenson. A School Revisited, James M. Barrie. 
An Editor’s Relations with Young Authors, by William Dean Howells. 





Miscellaneous Papers— Entertaining and Instructive. 


Lady Jeune. CAMPING IN THE YELLOWSTONE, Capt. George S. Anderson, U.S. A. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AS A MOTHER, 
Useful Instructions by the Superintendent of the National Park. 


Lady Jeune is especially qualified to write upon this interesting 


Subject, by her intimate Acquaintance with the Royal Household of 
England. GOING TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA, Lieut. H. P. Whitmarsh. 
A Pearl-Diver’s Experience in Western Australia. 
ROYAL NURSES, Marguerite Cunliffe-Owen. 
Two Articles by a Lady familiar with the Courts of Europe. FOOTBALL IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS, Andrew T. Sibbald. 
The several Forms of the Game at Rugby, Eton and Harrow. 
THE ENGLISH PEASANT, ‘ Dr. Louis Robinson. 
An ingenious Study of Men, by a well-known Scientist. ON BOARD A STRANDED SHIP, D. C. Macdonald. 
What happens when a Steamship runs on the Rocks on the 
BOATS THAT BOYS CAN BUILD, George A. Stewart. American Coast. 
Simple and practical Instructions, by a scientific Yacht-Designer. 
SALMON FISHING, Andrew Lang. 


An enthusiastic Paper by an eminent Author on the Delights of this 


CAUSES OF DESTRUCTIVE FIRES, Charles W. Whitcomb. 
Sport as practised in Scotland. 


Two instructive Articles by the State Fire Marshal of Massachusetts. 





, PRETTY DRESSES FOR CHILDREN, Louise Manville-Fenn. 
ENGLISH MEALS IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME, Abby Sage Richardson. “ ; : oe : 
A suggestive Paper for Mothers, with original Designs. 
Our Forefathers’ Love of rude Plenty at the Table. 
CHARCOAL DRAWING, Helen M. Knowlton. 
MALAYAN CHILDREN, Rounsevelle Wildman. A practical Article on this Form of Art, by a Teacher who was a 
And other picturesque Articles descriptive of Life in the Malay Pupil of the Artist Hunt. 
Peninsula, by the late United States Consul at Singapore. 
HOW UNCLE SAM COLLECTS THE TARIFF, George J. Manson. 
AMONG THE CORNISH SMUGGLERS, Rev. S. Baring-Gould. A clear Description of the Way in which imported Goods go through 
The Romance and Reality pf Smuggling as it used to be practised. the Custom-House. 





The Favorite Features of The Companion. 


The comprehensive and informing Editorials on current affairs at home and abroad; the weekly Health Article; the 
two thousand or more articles of Miscellany, — Anecdote, Humor, Adventure, Science, — original or selected from the latest 
Foreign and American books; the two hundred original Poems of the highest class; and the 


Children’s Page; 


all profusely illustrated by the best artists ;—all these will be continued, with that patient attention to accuracy, and that 


‘scrupulous care to provide the best and most wholesome as well as entertaining reading, which have made THE CoMPANION 


welcome in millions of American families. 





Unusual Offers of Prizes for Short Stories. 


The Publishers offer Eleven Great Prizes for the best short Stories written for THE Youtu’s Companion. The Limit 
of Time within which these Stories are to be sent, is March 1, 1895. 


For the best Original Story sent us. ‘ ‘ ‘ $500 





For the next in literary and general merit. : . $500 
For the third in merit ‘ ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ $250 
For the fourth in merit : : ‘ . p ; $250 
For the fifth in merit : ; , . : ‘ $250 
For the sixth in merit ; : . . , : - $250 
: For the seventh in merit. ; : ’ ; ‘ $100 
For the eighth in merit ; : ‘ . ‘ . $100 
For the ninth in merit ; ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ $100 
For the tenth in merit ‘ ‘ ‘ , . _ $100 
For the eleventh in merit. : . , ; ‘ $100 


For Particulars as to the Terms and Conditions under which these Prizes are given, make application by Letter 
to the Publishers, 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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HOW PERCY KEPT HIS PROMISE. 


‘*May I go to the city with you, papa?’’ asked 
Percy one morning. 

“You may if you’ll promise not to tease for 
anything you see,’’ his papa answered. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, the air was 


full of music, and Percy was so happy he chatted | 


merrily all the way to town. 


‘Now, Percy, you must keep with me or you'll , 
get lost,’’ his father said, as they walked along 


the street. 

When they passed a fruit store Percy’s small 
feet went very slowly. 

“OQ papa, see what big bananas!” he cried. 
“I’ve ’most forgot how they taste.” 

“Your memory isn’t very good,” said papa. 

“QO papa,” he said soon after, ‘“‘what great, 
lovely oranges! I ’most know mother would like 


some. She’s so fond of ’em!”’ 


When they came to a candy store Percy stopped 


short. 

“O papa! 
and—and everything!”’ he said. 

“They look very nice,”’ said papa, smiling. 

“Papa,” said Percy, as they went on, ‘don’t 
you think folks ought to be as polite as their 
mothers are ?”’ 

“Certainly,’’ papa answered. 

“Well,” said Percy, ‘‘when I went to Hartford 
with grandma she gave me lots of candy and 
bananas—all I could eat.’ 

“It was very kind of her,’’ said papa. 

Then the little boy turned his eyes away from 
the stores and trotted quietly along by his father’s 
side. 

“Climb into the carriage,’ 
“and wait until I do one or two more errands, 
and then we'll go home.”’ 

When Papa Gunn came back he had several 
bundles in his hand. 

Percy had forgotten his disappointment, and 
Jaughed and talked as merrily as ever. 

They were nearly home when Mr. Gunn asked: 

“Percy, why didn’t you look at the candy and 
fruit after the first store or two that we passed ?”’ 

*«’Cause I thought maybe if I didn’t look I’d 
forget that I wanted some,”’ said the little boy. 

“That was a very wise plan,” said his papa. 

And as he lifted him from the carriage he 
smiled down into his face, and reaching under the 
seat he took out a big paper bag and a small one. 

‘“‘Here is a little treat for mamma and you,”’ 
he said. 

Percy peeped into the bags and gave a little 
shout. 

“Bananas and choc’late creams! Oh, goody! 
goody! Won’t mamma be glad?’’ he cried. 
Then he ran in to show his treasures. 

J. D. Peck. 


—————-—- > — 


DOLLY’S LESSON. 


Come here, you nigoramus! 
I’m ’shamed to have to ’fess 
You don’t know any letter 
*Cept just your cookie 8. 
Now listen, and I’ll tell you— 
This round hole’s name is O, 
And when you put a tail in 
It makes it Q, you know. 
And if it has a front door 
To walk in at, it’s C. 
Then make a seat right here 
To sit on, and it’s G. 
And this tall letter, dolly, 
Is I, and stands for me; 
And when it puts a hat on, 
It makes a cup o’ T. 
And curly I is J, dear, 
And half of B is P. 
And E without his slippers on 
Is only F, you see! 
You turn A upside downwards, 
And people call it V; 
And if it’s twins, like this one, 
W ’twill be. 
Now, dolly, when you learn ’em, 
You’ll know a great big heap— 
Most much’s I—O dolly ! 
I b’lieve you’ve gone asleep! 


——-e—____— 


MR. H. CHESTNUT. 


He was the queerest-looking little man that I 
ever saw. His face was as round as an apple 
and brown asa nut. His eyes were yellow, and 
his mouth was yellow, and his ears were yellow. 
He wore a brown and yellow jacket, with big 
yellow buttons down the front. 

And oh, such thin arms as he had, and such 
long, slim legs! They made me think of tooth- 
picks, but Sammy said, *‘Oh no indeed, auntie! 
They’re very nice ones;’’ and so I suppose they 
were. 

He was a great traveller, this funny little man, 
and he had an easy seat in Sammy’s jacket 
pocket. He went up the street and down the 
street, and one dav he went to school. 





Just look at the choc’late creams 


his father said, | 
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When Sammy first commenced to take him on 


these long journeys he kept very still, but by 
and by he got restless, and wanted to see the 
sights as he went along. 

One day when Sammy put his hand into his 
| pocket to find him, he was gone! He must have 
{tumbled out when Sammy was running @ race 
around the square. 

‘Never mind,”’ said Sammy, bravely, ‘‘I'll get 





COMPANION. _ 


another one. I've got two dandy horse-chestnuts, 
and four smooth, white toothpicks, and a good 
sharp jack-knife to make his eyes and mouth 
with. I guess I'm glad that I lost him, ‘cause 
this man will be new and shiny.” 

And wasn’t it funny, those two little men looked 
so much alike, that I never knew of Sammy's 
loss, till he told me all about it! 

MARGARET DANE. 











THE SHADOW. 
The sun’s in a cloud, 
The morning is dreary, 
The way is too long, 
The feet are too weary. 
The friend is not kind, 
And smiles are not shining. 
The roses and robins 
Are paling and pining. 
| That hour is the saddest 
} From May day to Yule 
| When little Dolores 
| Is going to school. 
| What is the reason? She turns from the light, 
| And walks in her shadow from morning till night. 
| 
| 
WHERE IS IT? 
The sun is the brightest, 
| The morn is the clearest, 
The burden is lightest, 
F The friend is the dearest 
The flowers are all waking 
| The way is not long, 
| The birds are all breaking 
At once into song. 
That hour is the gladdest 
From May day to Yule, 
When little Allegra 
Is going to school. 
What is the secret? Wherever you find her, 
The shadow of little Allegra’s behind her. 
MARY A. LATHBURY. 
=e —_— 


ARCHIE’S MISHAP. 


“Mamma! mamma! Come and see the 
| sheeps!”” 

| Archie came to his mother with wide-open 
| eyes. 

“Sheep? Where are they ?” 

“Out here on the dock. Carloads and car- 
loads ¥”” 

She let him lead her to the other side of the 
boat. 

‘Fourteen hundred! A boy said so. 
they’re going to load them on this boat. 
one of them !’’ 

Almost any small boy would have been excited 
by such surroundings. The great 
was tied up to a dock in a city on 
the coast of the great Pacific Ocean. 
Railroad trains, carts, drays, trucks, 
express-wagons and carriages were com- 
ing and going. 
| Goods of all kinds were being put 
on the boat. On every side was noise 


And 
Every 





steamboat | 


| tell how it happened, but as he pushed under 
people’s arms down—down he went—right upon 
the woolly backs of those crowding sheep that 
he had been watching. 

Perhaps they were as frightened as he was, but 
they did not make so much noise. 

‘‘Hello! We're not loading kids.” 

“You're not on the bill of lading.” 

With much shouting and laughter, Archie, 
screaming and sobbing with terror, was hoisted 
from one strong pair of arms to another, and 
handed to his mother almost before she knew 
what had happened. 

You may be sure he kept fast hold of her after 
that, although he looked at them until the last 
sheep disappeared. Sypngey Dayre. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 


SEPARATED WORDS. 


Example; Separate a stream, and make a worth. 
less dog, and a tear.—Cur-rent. 

1. Separate uneasy, and make the remainder, and 
not so much, 

2. Separate a preposition which signifies being on 
the top, and make aloft, and forward. 

3. Separate a short poem, and make a male child, 
and a snare. 

4. Separate relation by birth, and make persons 
of the same race, and a novel by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

5. Separate a character in “Last Days of Pom. 
peii,” and make a personal pronoun, and a unit. 

6. Separate a familiar appellation, and make an 
evil spirit of Northern mythology, and that by 
which a thing is called. 

When the above words are rightly guessed and 
placed one below the other, the initials of the first 
row of words will spell the name of a man of 
letters born in 1819; the initials of the second row 
will spell his birthplace. 


2 
FORTY-SEVEN HIDDEN CHRISTIAN NAMES O}F 
WOMEN. 


My dearest Ella: You persist in thinking I owe 
you a letter, I dare say. No, rather you are in my) 
debt, but never mind. The lenient I renew my 
charity and write once more. The linden-tree-, 
the redolent, a bit harmed by the stern, late frost, 
bloom. A delineation of them may be 


| found, or a picture, to put it plainly, in the last 


| paper I sent. 


We want to live here always. 

France still appears hostile. It strikes us and 
others, too, that there will be war. I, an ardent 
peace-lover, am grieved. I think in that case 
Germany will be victor. I adore the army raptur 
ously. 

The birds here in summer nest in every tree, 
there are such myriads. We went to a museum 
this morning; raced through, as time was short. 
Saw a fine picture of the Virgin. I admired or 
casually glanced at many lovely things. 

Saw a seal, the actual seal used by Frederic; a 
shoe worn by Paulina battle. Jim audibly asked, 
naturally enough, “What Paul?” And there is a 
belt that belonged to Jeanne d’ Are. 

Going down the steps I fell, endangering my 
limbs. A rather dangerous proceeding, but escaped 
without a seratch. On or after the first we go 
to Charlottenberg. My brother Joseph in every 
case wishes to do what we like. Dear Jo! An 
ideal brother he. 

Philip parted from us yesterday. Arlo is going 
with him to Georgia, native state of them both. 
To tell you the truth, it is time we all came home. 
A man dare not stay away so long, nor should we. 
It is violating prudence. So before many weeks 
we shall sail. 

‘rite soon. With love, I am yours cordially, 
D. ADAIR. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Charles V., of Germany. 2. Gustavus IV., 
of Sweden. 3. Louis XIV., of France. 4. George 
IIl., of England. 5. Gustavus Vasa, of Sweden. 
6. Peter the Great, of Russia. 7. Alfred, of 
England. &. Francis I., of France. 9%. Henry II., 
of England. 0. Christian II., of Denmark. Il. 
Henry IV., of Germany. 


2. 1. (Dog)e; 2. mus(cat) ; 3. (pig)my; 4. (bear)d; 


5. scul(lion); 6. s(cow); 7. (bullet; 8. (horse)man; 
(ox)ford; 11. 


9. (fox)glove; 10. 
12. (rat)tle. 


ma(hog)any; 
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and hurry. v 
‘‘Look at the poor little sheepies!’’ 
| said Archie. 
| ‘They were looking from the crowded 
| cars with their soft, innocent eyes, no 
doubt wondering why they were in such 
|a strange place; wishing, it is likely, 
that they were back on some sunshiny 
hillside. 

Men were arranging a gangway from 
| the cars to the boat; then down a great 
| hole in the deck. The passengers were 
| gathering to look. There were great 
| chains around the opening to keep them 
| from falling. 
| Archie looked down the hole. Down 
|at the bottom the gangway made a 
| turn and led into the hold. This was 
| so dark Archie could not see into it. 


0 ~ 





Presently a man came leading a 





sheep. Where one sheep goes others 
| will follow. The others were driven 
| after it, men standing on each side to 
| hurry them on. Down the incline into 
| the darkness they crowded and stum- 
| bled and jostled. 

Sometimes they stuck fast in the turn. 
Then a man would lean over, seize a 
sheep by the wool on its back, and lift 
it in his strong arms out of the way. 

“I can’t see—I can’t see,”’ cried 
Archie, as taller people pressed before 
him around the chains. ‘‘Let’s go ’round 
to the other side, mamma.’’ 











He jerked his hand from hers and 
ran around the circle of people. while 
she followed more slowly, calling to 
him to wait. 

Archie usually obeyed at once, but 
just now he was too much excited to 
listen. And then—nobody could ever 





There are three puzzies again this month. 





No. 1 is an event in November, 1776. 


° 
No. 2 shows, in four words in monogram form, an event in November, 1860. 


No. 3. A notable happening in November, 1872. 
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AND BISON. 


DEER 

The bison of India has never been kept long in 
captivity, except in the case bull which is 
now in the possession of his highness the Maharajah 
of Mysore. How this bull came to survive, when 
so many of his fellows had succumbed, is a very 


of one 


pretty story. Itis related by the author of “Gold, 
Sport, and Coffee Planting in Mysore,” who took it 
down from the lips of his neighbor, Mr. Park, 


who captured the animal and was knowing to all 
the details of the story. 


W hen captured, the bull was supposed to be about 


three days old. week afterward a young doe 
sambur, pursued by jungle dogs, ran into a 
laborer’s cottage and was made a prisoner. It was 


decided to keep the deer as a companion for the 
bison, and the two were accordingly kept together 
They fed on milk, 


though never shut up. were 
and then allowed to graze, and soon became | 
inseparable. 

They were fed at twelve o’clock and at four in 





feeding 


the afternoon, and seemed to know their 
times exactly. 

When the bison was two years old it was thought 
best to fit him with a nose rope. He was tied to a 
tree, his nose was bored, and he was liberated. 
He ran all about the grounds, and then, for the first 
and only time, he was heard to bellow. 

After this he was regularly led out to graze. 
The sambur would sometimes remain behind, but 
seemed to have no difliculty in finding him, putting 
up her nose to catch the scent, and then starting at 
once in the right direction. The bison had no such 
power, and if ever he missed his companion, would 
go wandering about until he found her. 

When the bull was three years old he was 
presented to the maharajah, and was sent off to the 
nearest railway station, some sixty miles away. 
The doe soon noticed his absence, held up her nose 
as usual, got the direction, and when the bull was 
five or six miles on the way she overtook him. He 
showed the most extreme delight, and the two 
travelled happily to Mysore. 

Mr. Park saw the bull in 1891, and two or three 
years afterward Mr. Elliot was glad to learn that 
the bison and the deer were still inseparable 
companions, and both in excellent health. He 
believes yy the bull would long ago have pined 
away and died, but for the society of the doe. 


<o 


BEGGARY AND SUPERSTITION. 

Begging is a regular trade in many parts of the 
world. Some who practise it may almost be said 
to make it an art, ora profession. A good mendi- 
cant, like a good salesman, studies his customers, 
discovers their weak points, if he can, and trades 
upon them. A French writer, who has given much 
attention to the subject, describes at some length 
the skilful methods by which such people—who get 
their living by ‘‘paupericulture’—play upon the 
superstitions of their victims. 


There is a common notion that giving 
brings good fortune. 
“Go to the Sorbonne,” says our French author, 

“on the days of examination for the bachelor’s 
degree. See the collegians, each with his dictionary 
under his arm, on his way to make the famous 
Latin version, on the success of which all his 
future depends. A cloud of beggars settles down 
upon them. 

“*A sou, monsieur, a morsel of bread. It will 
bring you happiness.’ | 

“The candidate hurries on. | 

“*You will be blackballed, monsieur,’ the beggar 
continues. | 

“The sinister prediction always takes effect; the 
collegian pulls out his purse, and the beggar turns 
away chuckling.” 

The same thing is seen at the Hotel-de Ville on 
the days of examination for a certificate of ability 
for teaching; and when there are no examinations 
going on, there may be races; and thither go the | 
beggars; for gamesters and sporting men are 
famous for their superstitiousness. 


alms 
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HIS CRITICISM. 
Professional art critics are by 
only people whose opinions of pictures are worth 
hearing, as many an artist has found out. Michael 
iferlihy had his little shop insured in a popular 
company, and the agent presented him with a 
highly-colored lithograph representing the burning 
of a block of buildings. 


Mr. Herlihy surveyed the 
moments, muttering to himself the while. 
he turned a dissatistied face upon the agent. 

“It’s moighty purty,” he said, “but it’s mesilf 
doesn’t call it complate, sorr, not by anny manes.” 

“Indeed,” said the agent. “What is wanting, 
Mr. Herlihy?” 

“There’s the buildin’s, all roight,” said Michael, 
“an’ there’s the foire-ingines, an’ the ladders, an’ 
the horses, an’ the shmoke an’ cinders. There’s 
the payple runnin’, an’ the foiremen climbin’ oop 
an’ doon. But,” said Mr. Herlihy, turning his 
back on the painted conflagration and confronting 
the insurance agent with an expression of strong 
discontent, “who iver in the woide wurrld saw a 
blither av that koind goin’ on, an’ not a bit av a 
dog anywhere to be sane on the sthrate, sorr? 
Who’s the man *t painted that picther, O’id loike t’ 
be tould?” cone inded Mr. Herlihy, waxing scornful. 
“He’s got a few things to arn before iver he’ll be 
an artisht, Oi’m thinkin’!”’ 


ho means the 


#2 
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At last 
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THE CASE ALTERED. 


The sort of sentiment which the French system 
of mariages de convenance, or in plain English, of 
marriage for money, produces is well illustrated 
by a story which a French paper tells. 

Marie, a young lady, announces to her parents 
that she has accepted the hand of Monsieur X. 

“Child, you are crazy!” exclaims Marie’s mother. 

“But why, mamma?” 

“Young X will have no money for many 
because it all belongs to his grandfather, and after 
that comes his father, and you will be old before 
you get at the property.” 

‘But, mamma —” 


years, 


“No buts about it—you sre a bad and undutiful 
ehild!” 
“But, mamma, it is the grandfather whom I've 


accepted!” 


“The grandfather! Oh, you little angel!” 


+e - | 
“My artificial teeth,” a city dentist eel 
“are guaranteed as perfect as the natural—so 
perfect that they will ache!” 
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Honduras, Nicaragua, ete., 25¢ 
wo p.c, com, 


A 
Crittenden & Borgman Co., De troit, ‘ihe h. 
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GIBBs, _ breeder 


i 


EK. R. : 
dealer in Ferrets, Guinea Pigs, Lop- 
eared and Common Rabbits. Send 2c. 
stamp for circular. Norwalk, O. 








To Your Friends and Make 
“SEL Money. Send Stamp for Terms and 


MUSIC 


Sample, containing five 


music, full size music paper. 


Woodward's Musieal Monthly, 


complete 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental 
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: The Delicious Fragrance 


New York, 2 to all ladies. 





STAMPS! 229.41 tine mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G.H., India, Japan, ete., with 


tine Stamp Album, - 


10c. New 80p. Price 


List free. Agents wants “dl at 50 per cent.c — 3 
STANDARDSTA) IP CO.,4 Nicholson P1., Goo: 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & C onf. Sti Amps bought ETE 


NOVEMBER 8, ee. 


ad STAMPS 500 fine mixed, Australian, ete.,10c. ; 
' 105 var. and vice Album, wr 31s un- 
used, lvc. ; 25 U. S., 10c. ; 10 Africa, 10e. 3 sia, 
m 10c.; 15 Oceanica, l0c.; 15 West indian, 10, 
Newillus. list free. Large stock, low prices. Agts. 
wanted.idp.c.com. F.P. Vincent, Chatham,N.Y. 





THIS HANDSOME PIN 
Is Made of Fine Gold Plate 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s wear. Any 
initial engraved and our Christmas 

Catalogue 
For 10 Cts., 3 for 25 Cts. 
CURTIN JEWELRY MFG. COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 











Refreshing coolness and soft beauty imparted 
in by POoZZONI’Ss POWDER commends it 
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branonus Croup. 
years it 








the agent selling the 
and Christmas. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


For the best HAND-RAG 


and WEAVER’S 
z > world, 





UP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
In a private practice of twent 


has never failed to cure any kinc 











of Crou up. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
50c. DR. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 
THE LATEST BREAST- PIN. } 


Carpet Loom 


NEWSPA- 
address 





CHRISTY KNIFE PREMIUM. 


Send for our special Premium Offer to be awarded 
most knives between now 


Address, 








Get a real nice one if you get 
any. Alleloth. Woolly head, Mailed 
prepaid. Dressed 60 cents. 


DINAH DOLLS. 


Not dressed 40 cents. No_end of 
pleasure for the little ones. Money- 
order is safest. Address, 

NEWTON NOVELTY COMPANY, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


We pay post. | 

4 and 

15 Tremont Row, mesten, Mass. Send 2-cent 

stump for new 100-page Picture Cata‘ogue nearly yeady. 








) Drop us a postal — we'll send you free our 
» booklet on cold-stopping — tell you how to 
) keep from being sick—A swallow of Cali- 
) saya La Rilla is worth a barrel of “cures.” 

; Sold everywhere. 

) 


Plated 50 cents eac is ; Silver ®1 each. 
Z Charles Allen Reed, g Cliff St., New York. 


age on receipt of price. WILSON BRO 











Chamois Skin Boxing 





wool cassimere, 


colors, 
double knees 
them extra durable, 
paid. Long 
refunded if desired. 


Shaughnessy Bros, 


This FINE SUIT $ | 
Extra Pants & Cap for 3 64 





order one of these 
every boy in the family. 
the best outfit for the 
7 American boy; 
enough for Sundays; 
economical for 


Fall and 
fast. 


Winter weights, 
absolutely 


4to 14 years. 


NEW YOR 


Catalogue Free. 





BOXING GLOVES 
$1.00 Per Set. 


Boys, we will send you a fine set of imitation 
loves for $1.00. | 


A. J. REACH co., Mfrs. ‘‘Corbett” Boxing Gloves, 
ee and Palmer Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 SL 
[DINENE 747A) 


Raphael, Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 

~The “LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being re versible , one 














If we could only pin a sample 
of the cloth to each copy of the 
COMPANION you would quickly 
outfits for 
It is 
average 
handsome 
most 
school wear 


Thoroughly well made of good 
dark 
Pants have double seats, 
and patent waistbands, making 
$3.04, or $4 post- 
Cape Overcoat, 85.00 post-paid. Money 
Send orders direct to the makers. 


7th Ave. & 130th St., 























Florence 
Silk 
Mittens. 


The engraving shows a late 
styleofthese goods. They are 
made of gounine Florence 

yhatever 
‘ " all pte Flor- 
ence Silk Mittens are sold 
\ one pair in a box, bearing 
\ the brand Florence on 
one end. The pattern 
shown here is lined in 
back and wrist through 
out with silk. They 
are perfect fitting, and 
in cold climates are 
far more durable and 
quite as elegant and fashionable 
as the best of gloves. Sold by 
all enterprising dealers, who 
can be supplied by the 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., 

New York, Boston, Chicago, 

St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelohia and St. Paul 


collar is equal to two of any other kind. 

































ON o00000n oooooo00ec They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of Ten 
rs Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cents. 
0 A Sainple Collar and Pair of Cuffs uy mail for Six 
5) Cents. Name style and size. Addre 
» 4 a ( / REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPA NY, 
é 77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange P1., Boston. 
= 6 
) = 
: 1 
sUNndcrwCcal 
2 2 L di a ee 
: adies iow using 
% Your address on a postal will bring you © | now 
8 a dainty water-colored booklet about the ¢ 9 a — _ 
ill Curl, Crimp or Frizz the 
") Jaros Hygienic Underwear | 2 hairalmostinstantly without heat 
or moisture, whether long or 
5) the underwear of health ont, emit a 8 short. Small, compact and easily 
% gives thorough ano up Su ta fect D | carried in the pocket, ready for 
© absorbs moisture —can’t wed * | use at any time or place. Com- 
© fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. 5 \ plete set of six pins sent prepaid 
* Jaros Hygienic Upgereeee Co., 831 Broadway, | for lic. Six sets for 75c. Sample 
oO w York. va ) pin and agent’s terms, 4c. stamps. 
00000000000000000000000000 . Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 








“Having 


Asthma” 


Is about all the ‘‘business’ 


many people can attend to. 


Dr. Hayes’ Asthma Patients 


Are able to attend to their 
lar duties while being 


Cured to Stay. 


Send for 112-page book with 1800 references, Free. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


a good 
|four yards of 


ee |and tape for making Wind4Proof Vests and Chest Protectors. 
gu- 
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Yes can easily have thebest if 
Y = you only insist upon it. 
They are made for cooking and 
heating,in every conseanls style 
an size, for any kind 
h prices from #10 to’ 7 70. 

Wecanies all bear this trade. 
mark ard are sold with a written 
guarantee. -class merchants 
everywhere handle them. 


A0EOSY The Michigan Stove Company. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE 


WORLD 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 






































|Aluminum Thimble Free ii 
| postage and packing. 


‘You Need this Watch! ony $7.43. 


‘With A ComBiNaTION 


“Cy pv TAUQUS 5 EATER FREE «sec Hioste” Soar. 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND wi BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 


| 8% INCH Sj WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. THE LAUNDRY AND 


Tone $10.00) ARTICLES, IF 1 AT RETAIL WOULD 
ee ae ee ee U 

EATER, worth ar RETAIL, — 10. 8} You Get A FOR. $10; 00. 

WE WILL SEND ‘Box AND HEATER ON THIRTY 9.00 TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 


. ECT TO OUR ORDER. 
IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJ U! THe | On S Mre.@- sBur Ny 


see YOUTH’S COMPANION October 25th. 


TOILET SOAPS, * 





For Christmas. 


We Pay the Freight. 


A First-Class, High- 
Grade Machine, with 
Full Set of Attach- 
ments and the Latest 
Improvements, War- 


For Only 


19, 


ranted for Five Years 
and Delivered Free 





east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 
West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains $3.00 additional. 
Sewing Machias Mead. Free. With each Machine 
purchased, we shall include 


Wind-Proof Fabric, together with full-size patterns, directions 


Solid Aluminum Thimble Free. 


A Descriptive Circular of the New Companion SewinGc MACHINE sent 
FREE. Any one intending to purchase a Sewing Machine and who applies for 
the “Nrw ComPaANION,” Solid 
THREE ONE-CENT STAMPS for 


of Thimble wanted. 


Circular of will receive a 


are enclosed 
Give the size 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 








(Ladies’ or Gents’ Size.) 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Beautiful Calendar Watch, 

whic h pee only te lls the time like ordinary first-class wate hes, 

but ALSO TELLS the DAY OF THE WEEK. THE DATE 
OF T ik MONTE THE MONTH AND CHANGES OF THE 
MOON, as you see by the accomp: unying correct likeness of the 
watch, which shows the exact size. his watch is an exqui- 
site gem, with fancy porcelain dial, with handsome ebonized 
steel case, and you must see it to judge fairly. It is an elegant 
and reliable timepiece in every way (8-jewe led stem-winder), 
and is furnished by a Nassau Street firm, whose factory is in 
Switzerland. Each watch is guaranteed by them. The watch 
will not only be invaluable to you, but it will make an 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


We offer it for sale at the remarkably low price of #7.43. 
You need send no mone y a advance unless you prefer. The 
watch will be sent ¢ . by express. You can examine it. 
and if satisfactory, pz iy Moe $7.48 to the Express Co. The regu 
lar price is $12.00. C heaper. wate hes than this are offered, of 
course, but this is the ONLY CALENDAR WATCH. It will not 
only be found in every way a reliable timepiece for daily use, 
but in appearance it commends itself to the most refined and 
genteel taste, and it would be regarded anywhere as a costly 
ornament. This lot of r Jalendar Watches has been secured by 
us for disposal through our other dealings with the tirm that 
manufactures them, and this sale is an extraordinary one. Do not fail to order at onee. 
or gents’ size is desired. Address, J. A. LEARNED, 21 Park Row, New 


We have for sale a 





State whether ladies’ 
York. 
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STRANGE STARS 
Are all the stars suns? The answer to that 


question depends upon what we mean by a sun. 
Recent discoveries in astronomy have made it 
evident that some of the stars are very different | 
from our sun. Many them are larger, and 
many, probably, are smaller than our orb of day; 


of 


but that is by no means the only difference. They 
vary wonderfully in their organization and condi- 
tion. Some are intensely hot; others are com- 


paratively cool. The light of some is blindingly 
brilliant; others, of perhaps equal magnitude, are 
obscure. Occasionally the telescope, or the spec- 
troscope, shows that an object resembling a star to 
ordinary vision is in reality a cloud of gas, or 
possibly a swarm of meteors. 


But there is one kind of stars, all the representa 
tives of which have been discovered within the 
last twenty-seven years, that is in some respects 
the most peculiar of all. These are the “bright- 
line stars,” also called the “Wolf-Rayet stars,” 
from the names of Messrs. Wolf and Rayet, who 
discovered the first examples of them. Only fifty- 
five of these strange stars have yet been found 
amid the multitudes of the sky. 

{n order to understand their peculiarity it may 
be well briefly to recall what the spectrum of a 
star, or of the sun,is. Whena beam of sunlight, 
or of starlight, is passed through a prism, or 
reflected from a glass ruled with fine lines, called 
a grating, the light is spread out into a colored 
band, or spectrum, and ordinarily this spectrum is 
seen to be crossed with narrow black lines—the 
Fraunhofer lines. 

Each of these lines owes its existence to some 
particular substance existing, in the form of gas or 
vapor, in the atmosphere of the sun, or of the star, 
from which the light under examination cqmes. 
The fact that the lines are black indicates that the 
substances to which they are due are less intensely 
heated than the interior mass of the sun, or star, 
which they surround. 

As the light from within streams through them, 
these vaporous substances absorb the radiations 
that are peculiar to themselves, and thus produce 
the appearance of black lines, or gaps, in the 
spectrum. Itis the business of spectrum analysis 
to distinguish the various substances, or elements, 
such as iron, hydrogen, ete., that produce the 
effects just des cribed. 

Now in the case of the bright-line stars, as the 
name itself indicates, the spectrum shows many 
bright lines instead of black ones. The meaning 
of this fact is that the atmospheres of such stars 
are hotter than their surfaces. They 





thing. Moreover, they exhibit changes 
ations indicating that they cannot be such steady- 
going bodies as our sun is, pouring out with 
no perceptible variation a certain quantity and 
intensity of light and heat month after month and 
year after year, but that they would be very 
uncomfortable, not to say destructive, neighbors 
for an inhabited planet. 

Just what is to be thought of these stars astrono 
mers are not yet prepared to say. Professor 
Campbell, who has carefully studied them, remarks 
that “the spectra of the Wolf-Rayet stars are not 
closely related to any other known type. We can 
probably say that the bright lines are chromo. 

heric, owing their origin to very extensive and 
h ghly hes uted : atmos pheres, but showing very little 
relation, in constitution and physical condition, to 
that of our own sun.” 

Some of the substances that give the bright lines 
in these stars have not yet been recognized. 
Hydrogen they possess in abundaace, and appar- 
ently iron also, but much of the story that their 
spectrum tells is still mysterious. Are they dying 
suns, just flickering to extinction, or new-born 
orbs? Or do they belong to a different rank in 
creation from that in which stands the great 
luminary that makes daylight for us”? 


<-@- 


OSTRICHES FOR DINNER. 


When the author of “Meeting the Sun” was at 
Brindisi he was waited upon at the inn by a boy 
whose face, as he says, was “so constructed that 
when he opened his mouth to speak or laugh, the 
operation shut up his eyes.” This boy rejoiced in 
the name of Ulysse, and proved to be very atten- 
tive. 

When I called him Ulysses of Ithaca he under- 
stood the allusion; his mouth opened with a grin, 
and of course his eyes disappeared. 

“Well, Ulysses of Ithaca, whatis there for dinner 
to-day?’ 

A n the same facial expression appeared, and 
my astonishment may be guessed when he an- 
swered, “Ostriches, sir. 

It was not a joint of suites nor even a single 
bird; he persisted in the plural number. Even the 
man who said that a goose was too much for one 
person, and not enough for two, might have been 
appalled at the prospect of a flock of ostriches for 
dinner. The heel of Italy’s foot is not very far 
from Africa, and it was possible that ostrich was 
indeed one of the rare dishes of this southern 
clime. Speculations of this sort went through my 
mind, but dinner itself at last solved the mystery. 
Ulysses of Ithaca came in, his mouth open and his 
eyes closed, bearing a plate of oysters. As my 
inability to cndorstana him had assumed the 
appearance of doubt, there was an air of triumph 
as he placed the plate on the table, and announced 
that these were the “ostriches.” The Italian word 
for oysters is ostrica, and Ulysse thought that he 
Was pronouncing the English word to me. 
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SIMPLICITY AND CHARITY. 

We smile at the childlike simplicity of the kind- 
hearted man whose charity “believeth all things, 
hopeth all things,” even of those whom the man of 
the world distrusts. “But,” Doctor Holmes 
says, “the angels laugh, too, at the good he 
done.” 


as 


has 


Doctor Dobbin, an old-fashioned clergyman of 
Dublin, was noted for his kindness to the poor, and 
for the simplicity which trusted them as though 
they could be guilty of no dec e ption. Once a man 
was begying at the clergyman’s carriage window. 
Having no change about him, he handed the beggar 
a guinea, saying, “Go, my poor man, get me ch: inge 
of that, and I will give vou a shilling.” He never 
saw the beggar’s face again. 

One day his wife, on coming home, found ‘im n 
the hall with his hands behind his back, as if 
hiding something. She insisted on knowing what 
it was, and he timidly brought out from behind his 
back a roasted leg of mutton. He had quietly 
taken it from the spit in the kitchen, to give toa 
poor woman waiting at the door. 


might be | 
called stars on fire, if we could conceive of sucha ! 
and fluctu- ; 


_THE YOUTH’S 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 


mon nowadays, nay be entirely prevented by the use | 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. Adv. 





ARCHITECTURE, | 


Steam Engineering, Seen 
teal Drama, Electricity, R, R. and Bridge 
PI Heating, Mining, 
Engine Branches, Send for free circular, 
stating subject wish to study or your trade. 
Correspondence School of Industrial 
Sciences, SCRANTON, PA. 


KODAK $6.00 


to $100.00. 
The 


lightest and most practical cameras for | 
hand or ‘tripod use. An illustrated manual, free | 
with every Kodak, tells how to develop and print | | 
the pictures. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 


Send for Rochester, 
Catalogue. N. Y. 


BLOOKER’S 
DUTCH COCOA. 


‘or Weak 
Stomachs. 

















Delicate * 


— To the 
Delicious *° “St,ong. 
To the 

Weary. 


Refreshing 





It is Pure Cocoa of the 
highest grade, unvarying | 
in quality and the choi- | 
cest for the connoisseur at 
the breakfast-table, ‘‘five- 
o’clock”’ or sick-room. 


| 
| 
| 





Sample FREE on receipt of postage, 2c. 


In the tin or cup it is Reddish Brown color like the 
Finest Cocoa Bean, proving its Absolute Purity. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., Sole Agents for the U. S., 
P. 0. Box 150, New York. 





Men’s BY MAIL 


Clothing 
Made to Order | 


at the largest and most elegant Tailor- 
ing Establishment in New York, insur- 
ing superiority in the three essential 


points of a well-dressed gentleman : 
FIT — STYLE — WEAR. 

We have perfected a plan whereby 
orders are received from any place in 
the United States and correctly executed 
in every detail to the entire satisfaction 
of our customers. 


SUITS 
TROUSERS ont, 
OVERCOATS orver, $18 


(Silk-Lined Throughout.) 


order), $16 to $25 
Di $4 to $7 


These goods will prove on examination greater value 
than can be obtained in ready-made clothing. 


Samples, Fashion Review, Measuring Guide 
mailed to any address. 


ARNHEIM, 


Broadway and 9th St., New York. 
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Perfect Fitting 









Dongola. 


You cannot buy this shoe anywhere else atany 
price. Itis made only to our ‘order and sold by 
us alone. Nota cheap “job” shoe but our re- 
liable and exclusive leader. Worth $3.00 and 
we guarantee it to be Dongola, Solid Leather 
and Perfect Fitting. Sizes 1 to8; widths C, D, 


ANY E, EE. Sent prepaid and if not satis 
STYLE factory we return your money. We 
TOE own the largest retail Boot and Shoe 


store in New England, and refer to 
thousands who buy of us simply 
we do not misrepresent our ode. Your or 
der represents you—we treat it accordingly 
Your name on a postal will bring you “Shoe 
Facts” that will save dollars in the family. 


MOOAR BROS., 1090 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SAVE *s YOUR FUEL 


aa By using At A. pipe) RADIATOR. Ithas 
@ 54120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq. in. of iron get 
‘intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
4 nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
# proofs from prominent men. To introduce 
Mour Radiator, the first order from_ each 
“4g neighborhood filled atthe WHOLESA LE price, 
4 thus securing anagency, Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


because 



















COMPANION. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 


Few books written for young people possess greater 
merit, or have had a wider popularity than the volumes 
in this series. This new uniform style is the most at 
tractive form in which they have ever been issued, 

Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth back 
and corners, fancy paper sides, 8 vols.,i6mo. Each 75 

cents. &vo edition with colored borders, attractively 
bound in white and colors. Eac 1 $ 25 

’ 








the =. Gla 
aun: apes and Daddy ) 
rv ofa Sport 

by Fi 


Life. 





ai » La 
Adventure 
Peep of Day. 

ea Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


T. Y. ee & Bs New — and Boston. 





“HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 





2 


asi aN Cs 


woke. 
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SNOWSHOES pi SLEDGES ‘By Kirk Mun e Qs 
THE RED BOOK By Ellen Di | gi 
AFLOAT WITH THE FLAC 1 ene | 
H *SCUTNEY MAII tt Sep 
CORPORAL FRED By g . 
FALES'S OSHIA By 1 l on | % 
ON AN ARIZONA TRAIL. By Capt \ ‘ vis ee 
EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN ae 
THE NAVY ADMIRAL GHERARKDI @2 
THE ARMY ENERAL MILES gpd 
THE AUTHO LEW. WALLACE #5 
THE USICIAN THEODORE THOMAS #4 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 3. 
Send for Samy iS. 16-f Pros; e iat 


" 


Published oe pod r & Brothers, N. : > 
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“Nox-’em-All” Combination 
Knee Pant Suit. 


To fit Boys from 4 
to 16 years of age. 


Strictly All Wool, 


Stylishly Cut and Well 
Made 





Samples of Cloth Sent FREE. 
PRICE, 


$5 00 


This suit is not offered 
as a leader to enable us to 
send youour catalogue but 
is a suit which is at least 


«As Good as the Best” 
Send height, weight of boy and size 
of cap will guarantee fit. Coat, two 
pairs pants, cap to match, sent C. O. D. subject 
to inspection, or send $5.00 and we will express 
suit. If ordered by mail send $5.50. Money 
refunded if unsatisfactory. Long Cape Ulster 
to match Suit $5. 00 by express, $5.50 by mail. 
Full line of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
Catalogue sent on application. 


NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING 
LYNN, MASS. 
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us age, 
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Co., 





CHOCOLAT Wiis The 


Menier 


there received the 
Highest Award,— 
Diploma of Honor. 


tasted can 


The best cup of chocolate you ever 


be had ov/y by using 


Chocolat - Menier, 


(the best Chocolate on 


the market, 


and cheapest Vanilla 
and preparing as follows: 





TAKE one of the six sticks (in each half 
pound package). break it into small pieces 
and dissolve in three tablespoonfuls of water, 


over a brisk fire; stir until completely dis- | 
solved, then add sufficient milk for two cups 
and boil for minutes. Water may 


about five 
be used in place of milk. 











Ask Your Grocer for 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Annual Sales Exceed 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 


If he hasn't it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to MENIER, 
American Branch, No. 
86 West Broadway, N. 
Y. City, or 59 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

















The Baby’s Food 


Deserves Its Mother's First Attention 
PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND 


LACTATED FOOD, 


Because it is readily digested and assimilated by 
the child's delicate st acl 
it Makes Babies Healthy and Strong. 
in LACTATI I 1» sent 
ree. ? ce tOANY M ther for ti pon receipt of 4 
nps to pay postage I jac per 
WELLS. RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt 





Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


has all the heal- 
ing properties of 
the Liquid Ex 
tract Witch Ha 
zel or Hama 
melis without 
the odor 


25c. a Tube, tui size, 





if not for sale 
your Druggist. 
It is not a liquid. 
Easily carried 
Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
sticky. Equally 
valuable in Spring, 
Sample Size Tube Free. Summer, Winter. 


THE MAYELL-HOPPeCO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SEELY’S TRANSPARENT 


GLYCERINE SOAP 


post-paid, 
by 











Removes all impurities, esftens the skin, 
prevents chapping and imparts a delightful 
fragrance. Both OLD and YOUNG find pleas- 
ure in its use. 

If your druggist hasn’t it send 25c. for full 
size cake, 3 for 50c., 6 for $1. Address Dept. B. 


SEELY, The American Perfumer, Detroit,Mich. 
THE LARGEST 


Exclusive Jewelry Establishment in New England. 





MPSAT 


NIAINTAT 


WILSON BROS, JEW EWELLERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
*Supuiood sy svurgsyy 





“an FolTeyVO 10; puss 


Christmas is coming. 








45,000 Customers 


on our books. Over 100 employés in our various dé 
yartiments. Send 2cent stamp for our new 100-paye 
Victure Catalogue, which, unlike some, contains 


exactly the same prices you would pay if present mal 

ing your selection personally. Largest catalogue ever is 

sued by any retail jeweller. Strictly one price, 
Satisfaction quaranteed in all 


WILSON BROS. -» 14 and 15 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 





with stool 





warranted 20 vears, 
and book 


Shipped on 15 


middlemen’s protits 
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Our large 24-page catalogue of ( ee 

= | Organs, also our new and elegant » 
catalogue of Pianos, containing 
Iti pages. A first-class Organ ») 


$27.50 


Days’ Trial. 


SO, 


\ As an advertisement, we i 4 a Is) 
sell the first Piano — 5. ye oo 
] of our make in $175. 00 S 
i a place for onl } eubbiblldcnnonidwtnps srvancile » le) 
6 Stool, Book and Cover Fre ! a ee | 2 
‘ 
/ Regular Price, $350.00 ; 
G | ») 
>| We are the manufacturers and = 
@ in buying of us vou save all the ie) 
q 





Beethoven Piano and Organ Co., P. 0. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 
STII I IIIT III IN II I I TI RI 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. Wu EN 
NONE OF TH CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returnin your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i we Cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to Zhe Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 


commence at any time 
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SCARLET FEVER. 


Scarlet fever is a most dangerous and frequently 
fatal disease, even when the attack seems mild. It 
is extremely treacherous. It is apt to leave the 
patient affected, sometinwes for life, by some dis- 
order or weakness of the organs. It is violently 
contagious. 

For all these reasons it is always necessary, 
when the case is ascertained to be one of scarlet 
fever, first, to have the most careful treatment by 
a physician; secondly, to give close attention by 
nursing to the condition of the patient; thirdly, to 
isolate and quarantine most rigidly; and fourthly, 
when recovery has taken place, to cleanse and 
disinfect the room which the sick person has occu- 
pied, and destroy every article which cannot be 
cleansed that might give lodgment to germs of the 
disease. 

Searlet fever, or scarlatina, is so common a 
malady that most mothers have some experience 
with it. It is a true eruptive fever. Inits early 
stages the symptoms are nearly identical with 
those of measles and smallpox. But the eruption 
has some peculiarities which enable the physician 
to distinguish the diseases apart, and a physician 
should always be called for any eruptive fever. 


There is no medicine which will act directly upon | 


the poison of the disease, and all efforts must be 
directed to careful nursing, protection from expos- 
ure, keeping all the functions of the body in good 
working order, and watching for possible compli- 
cations. ' 

After the rash has disappeared there is a more or 
less general peeling off of the skin. 
process is taking place that there is need of the 
greatest caution; for the dead skin is recognized 
as one of the most common mediums for the spread 
of the disease. The germs may remain inactive 
for years, and then communicate infection to a 
whole neighborhood. 

This is the chief reason why all toys that have 
been handled by a scarlet fever patient should be 
burned, the furniture most patiently cleaned, the 
walls of the room repapered, or carefully rubbed 
down with moist bread, and all possible means 
taken to disinfect the quarters occupied. 

Above all, follow exactly and submissively all 
rules laid down by the physician and the board of 


health. 
a 


HOW TO DRY RUBBER BOOTS. 


While hunting ducks on a marsh last winter, I 
had the misfortune to step into a deep hole, over 
the tops of my rubber boots, and every sportsman 
knows how disagreeable such a mishap is, especially 
in cold weather. Ittakesa long 
time to get the boots thoroughly 
dry inside after a soaking. The 
felt lining seems to hold the 
water, and the waterproof na 
ture of the rubber greatly in 
creases the difficulty. 

On this occasion it was neces 
sary to use the boots again the 
next morning, or miss a day’s 
sport. Necessity is said to be 
the mother of invention, and 
with the aid of a sketch, I will 
show an easy way out of sucha 
predicament. 

Tie the boot to a bedpost, 
or other support, with the foot 
uppermost. Get a pasteboard 
tube long enough to reach up 
into the foot of the boot while 
the lower end projects below the leg, and fasten it 
in that position with a string. A tube such as 
pictures or maps are mailed in, is just the thing. 
The lower or projecting end of the tube must have 





| 


a hole through the envelope | 


It is when this | 


THE 


!a funnel-shaped mouth of paper fastened to it. 
| Under that place a kerosene lamp with its flame 
| burning low. 

The working of this arrangement is simple and 
thoroughly effective. The stream of warm, dry air 
from the lamp chimney is conducted up the pa er 
tube into the foot of the wet boot and drives out 
the colder air down the boot leg. This constant 
circulation of warm air will dry a very wet boot in 
fifteen minutes, and then the tube may be trans- 
ferred to the other one. 

The lamp should be just close enough under the 
funnel, and the wick should be burning at such a 
height as to make the foot part of the boot feel 
about a blood heat. If too hot it will injure the 
rubber. THos. C. HARRIS. 
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AWKWARD. 


During the progress of the search expedition in 
the Sinaitic desert for Professor E. H. Palmer, 
who, with his two English companions, was basely 
| murdered by native tribes, a strict watch was kept 


about the camp at night to avoid a surprise from 


| of three Englishmen and their escort, composed 


the night guard. 


strayed somewhat away from the camp into the 
moonlight, when he was suddenly approached by 
one of the Bedouin sentries, who, bringing his 
Remington rifle to his shoulder, presented the 
muzzle at our friend, and shouted some challenge 
in Arabic. 

The victim of this display of vigilance grasped the 
situation, and at once realized his danger. Not a 
word of Arabic could he recall, and the fellow was 
liable to shoot the next instant. 

“Here, you fellow! Don’t be a 
shoot!” the Englishman shouted. 

The Bedouin understood not a word of this, but 


fool! Don’t 


plainly revealing the precision of his aim. 

The situation was awkward; our friend felt any 
thing but comfortable as he stood facing that ugly 
looking muzzle, not daring to retreat or advance. 
Racking his brain for an Arabic word, he at last 
succeeded in producing the sentence : 

«Ana Inglize’—in pigeon Arabic. 
man.” 

To his infinite relief, the guard lowered his rifle 
with the ejaculation, “ Wahad Kawadja,” which our 
friend construed as a permit to pass on. 


“Me English 


BOUND TO SAVE HIM. 


power. The following story shows plainly that the 
dog in the case lacked information, but not the 
faculty of reasoning. 


When the Gloucester lifeboat was launched in 
1867, it was deemed necessary for two men to throw 
themselves into the sea in order to show the great 
utility of cork jackets in keeping the upper part of 
their bodies above water. 

Amongst the thousands of spectators who were 
watching the men floating about was a Newfound 
land dog, who became much excited at what he, no 


the men. 

The dog ran hither and thither, barking furiously, 
and in his best and most emphatic canine language 
trying his. very best to prevail upon some one in 
| that large multitude of human beings to go to the 
men’s assistance. 

Finding no one to go, splash into the water went 
the dog, and swam directly to the men, one of 
whom he caught by the sleeve, with the intention 
of helping him out of danger. 

A struggle ensued; the man tried to shake the 
dog off, but it was of no avail. The dog would not 
= up his hold, and finally two men in a small 

oat were obliged to go to the rescue. 





HIS OWN FAULT. 


A Chicago gentleman, with a troublesome mem- 
| ory, had lately been taking a twenty-tive-dollar 
| course of mnemonics from a professor who has a 
|} new and, according to his own account of the 
matter, a thoroughly effective system. 


Shortly afterward, says the 7'ribune, a neighbor 
entrusted a package to this gentleman’s care, which 
package the gentleman forgot to deliver. He made 
a handsome apology. His neighbor accepted it in 
good part, but could not forbear to ask, in a ban 
tering tone: 

“But how about that twenty-five-dollar system of 
| mnemonics?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was the reply. “The sys 
| tem isn’t to blame. I only forgot to apply it, that’s 


| all”? 





HIS BOY’S PROFESSION. 
“I don’t believe in opposing the preferences of a 
son in the matter of choosing a profession,” said an 
indulgent father. 


“Nor I,” said another father. 

“Has your son chosen his profession ?” 

“Well, in a way.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why, he was stage-struck, and insisted that he 
was ‘born for the boards,’ as he expressed it; and 
so I apprenticed him to a carpenter!” 


CYNICAL. 

An Arabian proverb, put in the form of a 
dialogue, reflects the cynicism of Arab wit. It 
runs thus: 

“Yes, he’s indicted, but 
victed.” 

“Why not?” 

“Nobody to testify against him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he hasn’t any friends!” 





he’ll never be con- 


TWO MERITS. 
The Hibernian gift for courteous 
| seldom better displayed than by a certain Irish 
| boarder. 





| His landlady, a “pleasant-spoken” body, had 
| poured him a cup of tea, and presently inquired if 
it was all right. 

“It is jist to my taste, Mrs. Hallahan,” said the 
boarder—“wake and could, jist as I loike it.” 


“I'VE got a cold or something in my ’ead,” said a 
soft-spoken “chappie” at the sea-shore. And the 
summer girl answered, “Oh, it must be a cold, I'm 


i sure.’—New York Tribune. 


Ws 


the treacherous Arabs. The search party consisted | 


HA “ieee 
mainly of Bedouins. The author of “Man-Hunting | 
in the Desert” relates an incident connected with | 


One of our number, being little inclined to sleep, | 


remained motionless, finger to trigger, the moon 


Exceptions prove the rule, and the wrong conelu- | 
sion which a dog may reach from wrong premises | 
may be the best proof that he possesses reasoning | 


doubt, considered to be the perilous condition of | 


speech was 


COMPANION. 





consists in their perfect purity and great strength. ( Adv. 
— —oe —— 
| White teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
| Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Ade. 








ered and crocheted suspenders. 
A beautiful Xmas present for 
gentlemen. Hewes & Potter, 
42 Chauncy Street, Boston Mass. 


CARMEL SOAP 


The purest Castile Soap. 


Made from selected Olive 
Oil bya mission societyin Palestine. Aftertwenty years 
use in America, it is recognized to-day the ver 
soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, where quz 
the first consideration. A tine topographi 
of Palestine sent on application to the importers, 

A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New York. 


Fairy Wardrobe | 
For Dolls. 


| Complete outfit of Dolls’ Gar- 
ments beautifully printed in fast 
colors on fine cloth. Outlined 
in dainty patterns so that 
any child can « ut and 
make stylish garments for 
her dolls. (Mace only for I4and 
16 ineh dolls.) 

Gretchen_ Dresses, Guimpe 
Dresses, Night Gowns, Red 
Riding Hoods, Reefer and 
Tam o’sShanter. 


Price Each 10 cents, Postage Free. | 


Mention which articles you want, also style and color. 
Order at once. Address, } 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


**T haven’t had 

a bit of trouble get- 
ting binding to 
match my new Fall 
gowns ; | 2 
use the 

famous + 


*<> Bias 
‘Ss 
7 Velveteen 


Skirt Binding 


which comes in all shades and 
lasts as long as the skirt.” 


MOUNTINGS. 





































































‘¢ S.H. & M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts | 


| Send for_ price-list, describing 
SUSPENDER same and how to make embroid- 
| | 


oe. 
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F airy Wardrobe. 
“ay ons 
Garments, 


Handsome 








Trade-Mark. 
Printed in fast colors on the finest cloths. War- 
So printed 


and outlined that any child can make them. 

It teaches mothers and children how to cut and 

Nightgowns, Gretchen dresses, Guimpe 

| dresses, Red Riding Hood cloaks and Reefer 

jackets. Full instructions on each pattern. 
Price 10 cents apiece. 


For Sale by Your Dealer. 


If he has not got them, ask him to get them 
| for you. 


DO NOT SEND TO US. We do NOT Retail. 
F. A. FOSTER & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


The New Imperial 


Toilet Silver. 


The most artistic pattern ever 
ag pa in plated silver; qual- 
ty fully guaranteed. 


| 
| ranted to fit any 14 or 16 inch Doll. 
make 





Cloth Brush, #4.00 
Velvet Brush, 83.25 
Whisk Broom, $2.50 
Ladies’ Comb, 82.00 


Gentlemen’s Comb, #1.75 
Mirror, with Ring 


handle, %4.50 
Velvet Brush, with 
handle, 2.50 


Taper Candle Stick, $1.00 
Ring Stand, $1.25 


The same shape and size of 
goods in plain satin finish : 


Ladies’ Comb, 81.75 
Mirror, with Ring, %4.00 
Cloth Brush, 3.25 
Hat Brush, $3.00 
Whisk Broom, $1.75 


Gentlemen’s Comb, $1.75 
Soap Box, $1.25 
| Any of the above articles 
marked with one or three let- 
| ters without extra charge and 
| sent by insured mail. Send for 
Finely Illustrated Catalogue 


of several hundred novelties in 
sterling silver, suitable for Hol- 4.25. 
iday Gifts. Plain Satin Finish, $3.50. 


A. STOWELL & CO., 
24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. Established 1822. 





EXtair Brush 
length 8¥ inches, 





Buttermilk 


Bs 


Buttermilk Toilet Soap 


Is sold at a fair price, 10 Cents a Cake, and 
yet excels any 25-cent Soap on the Market. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Send 12 Cents in Stamps for full-size cake for trial. 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


185, 187 Wabash Avenue, - - 





Toilet Soap 


For the 
Hands, 





Face and 





Complexion 





It has certain 
Healing, Cooling, 
Softening 


Qualities that freshen 
and beautify, not pos- 
sessed by any other 
Soap. If you haven't 
ever used it a single 
trial will surely please 
and convince you of 
its unusual merit. 


More than a Million Ladies 
Use it To-day. 
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HOW THE DOE FOOLED RING. 


Ring was a singularly swift and intelligent 
hound that we employed, together with his surly 
owner Bill Buckshaw, to run deer for our party 
on a hunt about Lake Quigamog, in the Canadian 
woods, two years ago. From three seasons’ 
experience the dog had learned, it seemed, all the 
devices by which deer seek to escape. 

If led to wide water by a scent, he never took 
to swimming unless he could see the deer’s head 
moving away among the ripples. Instead of so 
committing himself, he invariably cast about for 
the trail, as if aware that deer often try to 
throw a dog off the scent by entering the water, 
swimming parallel with 
yards or so, and then landing, to make way back 
to the interior. 

If the scent led to narrow water, his calculation 


that the trail would be found on the opposite | 


shore usually proved correct. 

One day I saw him cross the Pickerel River 
seven times after a buck, which finally took to 
swimming up the centre of the stream in despair 
of throwing off its pursuer. 

That Ring could be completely fooled by a 
white-tailed deer never entered the heads of any 
of us till the morning when he ran the old doe. 
He started her and her fawn about half a mile 
north of Quigamog, in a swale, behind a high 
hill that lay between her and the lake. 

She kept the fawn with her till she mounted 
the bare summit of the hill in full view of Mr. 
Mandeville, a Toronto lawyer, and myself. Then 
the fawn streaked away to the west, and she 
came straight south toward our canoe, with Ring 
not two hundred yards behind. 

The chase was too pretty a sight to lose 
by paddling nearer to the bank where a low 


growth of scattered poplar and birch would have | 


intercepted our view. We could see the doe 
nearly every moment, even after she left the 
bare summit and entered the scrub lower down 
on the steep face of the hill, and we could 
occasionally see the dog’s black body, too, among 
the trees. 

Probably he never saw her after entering them, 
but he must have heard her crashing through the 
thicker scrub, unless all his faculties were in his 
nose for the time. 

She was outpacing him somewhat, and had 
increased her lead to probably two hundred and 
tifty yards, when she stopped on the edge, listened 
for half a second to the dog’s exultation, and 
then quietly entered the water. Ring’s voice was 
so loud that to us it seemed that he must break 
out next instant and bound after her. But she 
had calculated the time left to her with accuracy. 

The old doe did not wade five yards to the west, 
with the wind, before she went straight into 
Ring’s very mouth, it seemed to us. In an 
instant she was among the scrub and leaping 
straight away up the hill. 


At about twenty yards from the water she passed | 


so close by the coming dog that we thought a 
blanket might have covered them both. But 
there was scrub between them; he never turned 
his head, and away she went, while he paused 


for one instant, as if in surprise at not seeing | 


her head, perceived that the water was narrow, 
and then dashed in to swim for the opposite shore. 


He was one of the grand dogs that give voice | 


while they swim, and it was a curious and novel 
experience to hear him baying as he came toward 
us while we could plainly see and faintly hear the 
doe running straight away from him, almost on 
the track he had just left. 

When she disappeared over the hilltop, Ring 
was near our canoe. He looked at us with 
inquiry so keen that it amounted to the questions, 
‘‘What's the matter? Where’s my deer? Why 
didn't you shoot it?” 

So sure was he that she was ahead of him that | 
we had much difficulty in persuading him to turn | 
round. To effect that we pushed the canoe across | 
his course. He attempted to swim round the end. 


We headed him off again and again, while he | 


persistently sought to cross the channel. 


the shore for twenty | 
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| scent at the water's edge, ii ant am ran her fairly 


| into wide water right in front of the incoming | 


| canoe that contained Bill Buckshaw himself. 
| shrewd old doe, but, though she was very fat and 
tender, he regretted it much when he 
camp and heard our story. 
Ring: 

“Jiminy, Ring!’ said Bill. 
the Restonto will be s'prised to hear 
To think of a doe gettin’ such a dead joke off on | 
you! Beats all!" 

Ring slunk away quite as if he understood how 
completely he had been gulled. 

ALEXANDER MURRAY. 


Oe 


TURNER'S HOSPITALITY. 


Turner, the artist, was unpleasantly 
among his acquaintances as an inhospitable and 
unfriendly man. He lived alone, avoiding society 
as much as possible, and devoting himself to his 
work. Sir Richard Owen, who had acquired the 
reputation of knowing about out-of-the-way sort 
of creatures, was one day surprised to receive a 
visit from no less a person than Turner, who 
asked him for a cuttlefish. 
in spirits in a bottle,’ replied the anatomist. 
“That won't do, I want to see its colors,’’ said 

the artist. 

It appears that Owen then turned to his library 
and took some trouble in showing him an Italian 
book in which all the hues of the cuttlefish were 

| depicted most carefully. When Turner had seen 
what he wanted, he curtly said: 

“Thank you, that'll do; if you like to come 
and see my pictures I shall be glad to see you. 


subsequently. 

| Emerson, who was just then in England, had 
expressed to Owen a great wish to see Turner in 
his studio. Accordingly, acting on the invitation, 
Owen took his American friend to Queen Anne 
| Street, where the artist resided. The house looked 
extremely dilapidated, and some time elapsed 
before the door was opened; then the veriest old 
hag peered round at them suspiciously and took 
their cards with some show of reluctance, leaving 
them to wait outside. When she reappeared she 
opened the door a little wider, and told them to 
go upstairs. They found their way to the studio, 
and Turner received them remarking: ‘‘You may 
stay as long as you like, but I'm busy.” 

Owen relates that they remained about an hour, 
and then expressing their thanks were about to 
leave, when Turner opened a cupboard, and 
producing a decanter with a broken neck, and 
the remnants of some sherry, offered Emerson 
a very little wine in a solitary wine-glass, which 
other lips had visibly touched. The embarrassed 
| visitors got through the ordeal of passing the 
loving-cup as well as they could. 

It is said that when this story was repeated to 
artists who had known Turner, they invariably 


remarked that the refreshment part was almost | 


incredible, for he had never been known to offer 
hospitality to any one. 


oo — 


SALVATOR ROSA. 


Many stories are told which illustrate the ready 
wit of Salvator Rosa, the celebrated painter. At 
one time he exhibited a clever picture, the work 
of an amateur, by profession a surgeon, which 
had been rejected by the academicians of St. Luke. 
The artists came in crowds to see it, and it was 
highly praised by those who were ignorant of the 
painter. 

On being asked by some one who had painted 
| it, Salvator replied: ‘‘It was painted by a person 
whom the great academicians of St. Luke saw 
fit to scorn, because his ordinary profession was 


| that of a surgeon. But,’’ he added with his 
| peculiar smile, “I think they have not acted 


wisely; for if they had admitted him into their 
academy, they would have had the advantage 
of his services in setting the broken and dis- 
torted limbs that so frequently occur in their 
exhibitions.”” 

Salvator Rosa's confidence in his own powers 
| was as frankly confessed as it was justified by 
success. One day a friend in Florence found him 
playing on a poor old harpsichord, and expressed 
| considerable surprise that he kept such a poor 
instrument in his house, remarking that ‘‘it was 
+ not worth a seudo.”” 

«Te shall be worth a thousand before vou see it 
| again,”’ was Salvator’s instant reply. 

As soon as his friend had departed the artist 
| proceeded to paint a landscape with figures on 
the lid of the harpsichord, which was not only 


| sold for a thousand scudi, but was esteemed a | 


capital picture. On one end of the harpsichord 
he also painted a skull and music books. Both 
| these pictures were exhibited at the British 
Museum in 1823. 


+O 


COOL. 


Then Ring apparently bethought him that we | 


must have some reason for thwarting him, and 
with that he let me lift him into the canoe. 
“Shall we take him back and put him on the 
scent again ?”’ said I. 
“No,”’ said Mandeville. 
smart as that one deserves to carry her own hide.”’ 


So we took Ring to camp about a quarter of a | 


mile away, and then tooted the tin horns to 
inform our comrades in distant canoes that the | 
hunt was over. 

But Ring did not agree in that. He had been 
mysteriously baffled, and he would not be content 
till he had done his best to unravel a mystery. 
We did not chain him up, because he had never 
before imitated the bad habit of ‘Barney,’ 


another of our hounds, who loved to sneak off to | 
run deer for himself. 

Scarcely had Mandeville and I put our rifles 
away when Ring disappeared. 

A quarter of an hour later-we heard him away 
back on the hill. 


He had pieked up the old doe’s 


*A doe that is so} 


| Lord Raglan was one of the coolest men ever 

under fire, and he was exactly the person to 
| Appreciate calmness in others. Dressed in a 
| plain frock coat and forage cap, he was in the 
habit, during the Crimean War, of riding down 
to see how the batteries were progressing, especially 
| the one on Inkerman ridge, which became such a 


fearfully contested spot at the battle bearing that | 


| name. 


| One morning, as he was going down as usual, | 


| he met an artillery sergeant on his way to the | 
rear, after a night watch. 

Just as the man was about to salute his 
commander, a round shot came over, knocked 


| the cap from his head, and passed over the hind- | 
The sergeant, | 
unmoved, coolly completed his salute, as if his | 


quarters of Lord Raglan’s horse. 
life had been in no danger whatever. 

‘*Well, my man,” said Lord Raglan, * 
a narrow miss!" 

“Yes, my lord,”’ said the sergeant, 
‘but a miss is as good as a mile!"’ 

So they parted, but it was not long before the 
sergeant received his promotion. 


merrily, 


It is a pity to have to tell that Bill shot the | 


reached | 
Then he turned to} 


“Folks down to | 
“bout this. | 


known 


“I can give you one | 


Owen gives a curious account of what happened | 


} 
that was | 


| A Great eet, 





| A fine crayon of 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
printed on plate paper, 
11x14, suitable for fram- 
ing, will be mailed to any 
address, carefully pack- 
ed, on receipt of 


20 Cents, 


in Stamps or Silver. 





Agents Wanted. 


an thn LITH. & ENG. CO., Boston, Mass. 








A vast im- 















ser 
gal. size for 75e., ¢ or2 gal. size for $ 
We mail free, “ Points for Poultry Raisers,” 32 
pages, on application. Please mention this paper. 
OSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
“ Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn,” 
47 to 54 North Market St.. BOSTON. 


All Lovers of Good Bread Should Use 


Gold 
Heart 
Flour 


It keeps moist longer, it has a sweet, 
rich taste, and the color is inviting. 


TRY IT. 


The greatest Wheat Valley in America 
supplies the raw material for this ex- 
cellent flour. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Sell It. 


Made by N. D. “MILLING ASSOCIATION, 
Grand Forks, N. D., 


RED RIVER VALLEY. 
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‘Football Suit $2. 


| 








Ill. 


ay 25 Cents Sent Now 


will buy enough Bowker’s Plant Fer- 


tilizer (clean, odorless, made from 
chemicals ) to 

Make your Plants grow handsomely all Winter. 

Every lover of flowers needs a 

package. Reliable book on ‘*Window 


Gardening’’ Free with each package. 


BOWKE FERTILIZER 
COMPANY, 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 
The same book and three times as 


much Fertilizer will be sent for 50 cts. 





BY MAIL. 


Padded Knee Pants Made 
of Canvas, White, Brown or Drab, 
$1.25. Postage lie. Canvas Jackets 
atch pants, with lace complete, 

Postage We. Give chest and 
waist measure and mention color 
desired, Full line of sweaters §2up 


° ° GMAN, 
96 Commercial St., Boston, 

















This illustration represents a very 
attractive pocket pin cushion, which we 
will send tree to any one. Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 
BOSTON. 





“Arlington” 


Sausages. 


A Breakfast Delicacy. 











The “Arlington” 


| 


| 





| 
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; 
Sausages are made 


SQUIRES 





of the best selected meat with very| purity is essential to health. 


little fat, and great care is taken in 
their manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior 
to any other sausages made, in quality 
and flavor. 


It pays to use the Purest foods, as 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
rendered. 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. 


Incorporated 1892. 












NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For sale by all Grocers. 
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’ Our stock of .. 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs 


is very large. The Persian, Turkish, Indian and Antique Carpets were 
personally selected by our representative in the East, and on that account 
are all choice and desirable in color and style. We are not offering jobs 
or auction lots. We shall make a special reduction in price at this time 
to move our stock, and we would invite all intending purchasers to 
inspect the same before buying, assuring them that they can SAVE 
MONEY and yet obtain correct styles and effects. 

Daghestan Rugs from $5 to $10 each. Special reductions in English 
Wiltons and Brussels. Extra good values. 


— H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), Boston, Mass. 
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Five Hundred Readers 


of Tue Youtnu’s Companion showed 
their interest in our brand of sau- 
sages by sending for the sample 
package which we offered in our 
last advertisement. We are con- 
fident they recognized the superior 
quality of our brand and will ask 
We suggest for to-morrow’s breakfast. 








their dealer for them. 


Selected Meats, ) OG 

Choice Spices, | MON Ay 

Cleanliness in | Comprise Sausages. 
Preparation, | 

Experience, Stag BRAND 


They are small, easily served and are digested by the most delicate stomach. 
ASK FOR THIS BRAND. ANY DEALER CAN GET THEM. 


FRANCIS BATCHELDER & CO., 53-59 Blackstone Street, Boston. 





Ranges and 


Magee Heaters 


were awarded the Gold Medal and the Special Diploma at the last three 
Exhibitions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, where 
shown. No other makers of Stoves or Furnaces ever received such 
Continued Endorsement. Also 


Highest Award and 5 Medals at World’s Fair, Chicago, 



















THE MAGEE GRAND 


Is the best Range, in every particular, that has ever been produced. 


Careful Preparation of Food The Magee “Boston Heater’? Furnace 


is unavailing without the aid of a good cooking | For beating with warm air only, or in COM- 
apparatus. Th est cooks demand the best | BEINATION with HOT WATER, IS EVERY- 
ranges and stoves. MSs Parloa, who inaugurated ¥ aa RE DESERVEDLY POPULAR. We GUAR- 
the American Cooking School, always uses and NTEE it to give perfect satisfaction in every 
recoinmends Ps articular 


The Magee as the Best. If Properly Arranged and Used. 


May we send you a Descriptive Circular and References—Letters from Users ? 
: MAGEE FURNACE CO,, 232 ANS Vent, Se BCS, Citicago. 
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delicious, 
None ‘‘ 


Appetizing, pure, sweet, 
digestible and healthful. 


nourishing, 
just as good as.” 


Ss aa 


The Child Loves It— 
The Dyspeptic Demands It— 


=—=wv 


The Epicure Dotes on It— 
Do You Eat It? b 


No hulls nor black specks in QUAKER OATS. 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. i 
CCEA 
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nstantaneous is a comparatively modern 3 


term. The ancients 
go 
fast. This is the age of 





went slow—we 
telegraphs, telephones, 
instantaneous photog- 
raphy, and men are 
demanding the same 


characteristic in 








remedies. 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE MARK.) 











the new Curative Lubricant, meets this demand 
exactly and that is one reason for its increasing 
popularity. The distressing pain of a burn or 
sting, the exasperating itching of an eruption, the 
soreness of a bruise disappears instantaneously 
under its touch. Many who have been hopeless 
of relief are loud in their praise of it. 

At Druggists or by mail. 
New York. 


Price 25 and 50 cents per box. 
THE BRANDRETH COo., 274 Canal St., 








